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NUNS, MONKS, AND JESUITS. 


A Nun! a Monk! a Jesuit! What suggestive words! How 
ean we furnish to the simple mind an idea of the thoughts 
these dark syllables convey? Language alone cannot do it. 
We can think of but one process by which the uninitiated 
may realis se the feelings experienced by thousands at the re- 

etition of these myste rious SV! inbols of thor uei ht. Let a man 
spend sae afternoon - evening In rummaging through the 
theatrical * properties” provided for some very bloody Adelphi 
melo waa handling, till his arms ache, black masks, san- 
euineous daggers, clanking swords, cups of poison, white do- 
mnos, and instruments of torture; when he is dog-tired and 
famished, let him go home, and sup most intemperately on 
cold pork; finally, let him spend half an hour in reading 
the most tremendous scenes in some awfully horrible novel, 
such as Whitefriars, or Lewis’s Monk, or Bulwet’s Lucretia, 
and then go to bed. Within an hour or two he will be in per- 
fect condition foi sympathis Ing with the fathers, the mothers, 
and the grandmothers of Kneland, on the subject of nuns, 
oy and Jesuits. Nothing less will enable him to appre- 
clite the appalling horrors of that threctold nightmare which 
sits upon the soul of our shuc ddering country. 

O Kngland! Omy country! Thou who didst win Tra- 
faloar and Waterloo, and art a to crumple up the Czar: 
with thy bankers in London, and thy merchants in Liverpool, 
and thy cotton-iords at Manchi ester, and thine iron-lords at 
Birmingham ; with thy police in every village, and thy fifteen 
thousand established clergy (not to mention Dissenting min- 
isters); with thy doctors with ut end, and thy lawyers innu- 
merable; with thy House of Lords and House of Commons, 


thy Zimes and thy Morning Uerald; is it possible that thou 
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art at thy wit’s end because of a few poor women shut up in 
convents, and a dozen or twe houses of men who get up at 
three o'clock in the morning and go to bed at eight ? Cannot 
sensible England, and canny Scotland, and peppery Wales, 
cuard themselves from the rascalities of a few units of their 
population by the ordinary defences of society, without flying 
to special laws to worry the lives out of their dreaded vic- 
tims ? Is the lion constrained to seck an Act of Parliament 
to protect himself from the sheep? Is the navy of England 
about to strike its flag at the approach of half-a-dozen cock- 
boats ? 

Shakspeare, speaking by the mouth of Hamlet, exclaims, 
“What a piece of work is man! how noble in reason! how 
infinite in faculties! in form and moving, how express and 
admirable! in action, how like an angel! in apprehension, 
how like a god!” We are of opinion that the heroic Dane 
would have demurred to this exalted eulogy on humanity, if 
he had been acquainted with the existence of a class of men 
who owned Lord Shaftesbury for their sovereign pontiff, the 
Rev. John Cumming for their doctor in theology, and Mr. 
Montague Chambers for their inquisitor-general. “In ap- 
prehension, how Jike a god!” Spooner and Newdegate to 
wit! Can bathos-be carried further ? 

We put it, then, to the more rational of our fellow-coun- 
trymen, whether it is right that they should suffer themselves 
to be led by the nose by such a set as this, in their dealings 
with about a quarter, or a third, of the inhabitants of the 
United Kingdom. In the name of common sense and true 
patriotism, is it not time to settle this convent question, with- 
out reference to the domestic panics of Islington and Clapham ? 
Surely the internal peace of the empire, the loyalty of one- 
third of the British army, and the social intercourse of all 
people of tolerable composure, is not to be periled at the dic- 
tates of a knot of * pious” admirals and captains, in deference 
to the hebdomadal “ testimonies against the Scarlet Lady of 
Babylon,” with which a certain school of preachers are wont 
to arouse the attention of their drowsy congregations. Sir 
Prederick Thesiger and Mr. Walpole are lawyers; Lord Pal- 
merston is a man of the world; Sir John Pakington and Mr. 
Adderley are really not mere country justices of the peace ; 
we put it to such men as these, whether the laws of an elpire 
like this, comprising a population divided into endless sects, 
and though tranquil now, undermined with materials for the 
most frightful explosions, —whether, we say, the laws of such 
an empire are to be framed in accordance with actual facts, or 
with the prophetic reveries of a sect, which would balance its 
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utter ignorance of things as they are, by a claim to an insight 
into things as they are about tobe. We do not ask the House 
of Commons to view the affairs of Catholics from a Catholic 
point of view. We do not want honourable members to up- 
hold convents, to endow convents, or to protect convents, as 
such. We call for nothing more than the undisturbed exer- 
cise of those rights which the laws of the land guarantee to 
every British subject, until it is proved that he voluntarily and 
grossly abuses them. 

Dismissing, therefore, all interpretations of the Apocalypse, 
and the rhapsodies of hirelings who get their bread by de- 
nunciations of Popery, let us look the facts of the case fairly 
in the face. As men with sound heads, clear eyes, calm tem- 
pers, and healthy digestions, let us quietly see how matters 
stand with these monks and nuns. 

Scattered up and down the country are to be seen a few 
score of buildings, most of them in appearance private houses 
(and very ugly ones too), bat others intensely monastic and 
Gothic in outward seeming, wherein popular report and the 
Catholic directories assert that there are congregated small 
societies of men or women, who have devoted themselves to a 
mode of life the most disagreeable that can be conceived in the 
ideas of members of parliament and noble lords. They are 
all unmarried, they eat and drink by rule, they give up their 
private property (when they are lucky enough to have any to 
give) to the body to which they belong, and they obey the com- 
mands of certain individuals of their own orders with willing 
(though Mr. Chambers thinks it unwilling) obedience. Some 
of these communities,—7.e. a minority of them, and those which 
are making the slowest progress,—spend their days chiefly in 
prayer. But the greater part are, if they are men, engaged 
in some measure in the works of the pastoral office; and if 
they are women, in teaching the poor and visiting the sick 
and miserable. Besides this, all the women, and some of the 
men, are guilty of the extreme bad taste of not dressing them- 
selves like the rest of the world. The women neither curl 
their hair nor wear it in bands or plaits, but remorselessly 
cut it off. Some of the men disfigure themselves (to speak 
the language of a barber) by a tonsorial process most un- 
pleasant to the Protestant eye. Their average costume is 
wholly unparalleled off the stage, and fascinates the gaze of 
those who behold it for the first time in an actual room, and 
neither in a tragedy, a comedy, or an opera, with a power 
unprecedented in the annals of dress. On the whole, these 
friars and these nuns are a most strange, incomprehensible, 
unparalleled, and consequently a most disagreeable and dan- 
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cerous class of individuals, whose proceedings must be pore 
by the arm of the law, at any cost of wrong to themselves 

Now, we ask, és all this a foundation for instituting a ons 
menting inquiry into the private lives, past history, and pace 
niary reculations of these most un-Protestant- looking persons? 
What have they done, which every Englishman and every 
Enelishwoman (so far as her husband or father will permit) is 
not doing every day of his or her lite? These ladies, instead 
of choosing husbands to rule them at their own will, choose a 
community, in which they will be governed by an jatlieditesn! 
superiore ss, it is true,—but not ace ording to her personal ca- 
prices; for she 1s ‘an by rules from which all husbands are 
free. Have they not as good a right to do this, if they like 
it, as other girls and women have to refuse or accept an offer 
of marriage? Is the House of Commons prepared to adopt the 
practice of the Moravian sect, and to take into its own hands 
the providing of husbands for all the marriageable young dam- 
sels of the United Kingdom? Jt is asserted that sometimes 
these silly women bind themselves rashly to a monastic coin- 
munity, and rue the vow they have made through a lone life 
of unknown suffering. ‘That such things may occur, we admit: 
but they are rare in the extreme, whatever the Protestant ™ 
quisition may think. And is there no such a thing in the 
world as ‘f marrying in haste and repenting at leisure?” How 
many marriages, we should like to know, are productive of 
the enjoyment which the « happy pair’ ’ anticipated, when they 
bound themselves by more stringent vows than those which 
fetter a Catholie monk or nun? In how many cases does not 
acertain incompatibility of character display itself before one 
year is passed away? How often does not the nuptial tie 
prove an iron chain, to gall, to wound, and torture the un- 
happy couple whom it binds together, till death dissolves 
their bonds? We have no hesitation in saying—and there is 
not a Catholic who has friends or kindred in convents or 
monasteries who will not confirm what we say—-that the pro- 
portion of unhappy “religious professions” to happy ones is 
immeasurably smaller than the proportion of unhappy to happy 
marriages, 

Is it not monstrous, then, to put forward the sacred name 
of justice as a sanction for sleeae tyrannical interferences in our 
religious houses? What wretched cant to talk of the 1 ights of 
Englishmen and Englishwomen, when a poor nun or friar is 
to be bullied, while the miseries of domestic life are left unre- 
dressed! If you want to bully us, and our monks and nuns, 
say so like men; persecute us, if you dare; and crush us, if 
you can. But put aside your transparent hypocrisy. Say 











nothing of your pity for the deceived and persecuted, until 
you have made it penal for any persons to marry until they 
have had a year’s trial of their future partner's temper and 
principles, when tested by the most irritating influences. And 
when the year’s trial is over, do for ‘* persons about to marry” 
what the Catholic Church docs for a person about to become 
a nun, shut them up singly with some sharp individual, who 
will question them as to their real feelings and wishes, and 
forbid the nuptials if he can detect the action of any external 
pressure upon their inclinations. If there turns out to be 
some worldly-minded mother, who wants to get her daughter 
off her hands; er some hard-hearted father, who cares nothing 
for true love, and refuses to pay his son’s debts unless he will 
marry the heiress who 1s willing to take him; if a foolish girl 
is captivated by a uniform, or a pair of handsome cheeks and 
whiskers, or a lover's ball-room flatteric 's3 1f there is a fond 
vouth, who imagines that melting eyes are all that is neces- 
sary to connubial felicity, or that a swect voice in singing can 
never scold in unmusical talkine,—cut short the hymeneal 

sroject with a stern decree, and bid the expectant pair go 
a bout their business and learn prudence for the future. 

‘These ugly dresses, too, which evidently add so much bit- 
terness to the auti- coments wrath, what have they to do with 
the matter? ‘The affairs of human life are not to be settled 
by the principles on which a drama is brought upon the stage. 
What if a cold, crawling, uncomfortable sensation creeps over 
the limbs of some amiable matron, or some managing squire, 
at the sight of these indescribable costumes, and suggests ideas 
of mystery unfelt before? Are we Catholics on this account 
not to be allowed to dress as we like? Or, if some of us do 
choose to shave the crowns of our heads, or to put on veils, and 
tie up our faces In garments which would make a fashionable 
tailor or modiste stand aghast, is that a reason for imputing 
to us a violation of the commonest feelings of the human 
breast? Is the heart of a nun as dead to all natural sweetness 
aud tenderness and justice, as her habit is unlike the ball- 
dresses of Almack’s, and the court-dresses of St. James's ? 

Really, if people are to be bullied by Act of Parliament 
beeause they clothe themselves after their own fashion, the 
House of Commons must begin at home. There is Mr. Muntz 
with his beard, Mr. Bright with his coat, Mr. Disraeli with 
his curls, and Colonel Sibthorp with a foué ensemble perfectly 
unique. If the personal appearance of these gentlemen hap- 
pens to be disagreeable to me, am | therefore justified in pe- 
titioning for a commission to inquire whether they do not beat 
their wives, swindle their brothers and sisters, and keep a brace 
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or so of daughters stowed away in their wine-cellars? If these 
personages are to please themselves, notwithstanding my dis- 
approb ation, why may not the inmates of our conve onts please 
themselves also; especially as they happen to wear costumes 
rendered wntidde by centuries and centuries of unbroken 
use, and, as a matter of fact, appropriate and pleasing in our 
eyes ? 

Moreover, the pretence of redressing the wrongs of enthralled 
nuns and imprisoned friars is rendered doubly ‘absurd by the 
circumstances, that if they have any wrongs to redress, there 
are abundance of means by which justice can be done them, as 
affairs now stand. Do Protestants really imagine that when 
a woman becomes a nun, her friends and ‘kindred actually lose 
sight of her from that day forth for ever? Do they imagine 
that, if there was found to exist the smallest difficulty in the 
way of their seeing and conversing with her whenever they 
wishe d, consistently with the rules at the conventual life, their 
suspicions would not be instantly aroused; or that, if those 
suspicions were aroused, they would not be acted upen with 
a decision which, without calling in the aid of a parliamentary 
commission, would settle her affairs to their perfect satisfac- 
tion? An affectionate father and mother give their daughter 
in marriage to an apparently deserving husband. After atime 
they discover, though probably not from her complaints (for 
wives suffer in willing silence), that she is miserable, and that 
she is bound for life to a heartless persecutor or a cold despot. 
Whatcan they do? Nothing. Yet, compared toa wife, a nun 
is free as air. If she suffers ill-usage, her friends ca protect 
her. She is not hopelessly given over to the caprices of a 
domestic tyrant, who at once makes and administers his own 
laws, and “inflicts punishment on those who disobey them. 
Religious communities are governed according to precise rules, 
which bind the governors as well as the gover ned: - while appeals 
against their infraction can at all times be adhe to those ec- 
clesiastical authorities who have no interest whatever in uphold- 
ing the abuses which may ereep into such establishments. 
We repeat it; the friends and relations of nuns are perfectly 
competent to secure them a complete liberty of voluntary 
ection. ‘The vulgar attacks on our conveuts refute themselves. 
It is simply inercdible that the aristoeracy and gentry of this 
country should tolerate one twentieth part of the misdemean- 
ours popularly attributed to the communities in which their 
daughters and sisters are living. ‘There ts hardly a Catholic 
family of respectability 1 in the kingdom which has not a relation 
ora friend in some religious establishme nt, either of men or 
women. Will any person of common sense, then, pretend 
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that, having the access we have to them, we should be content 
to permit them to be made the victims of duplicity, cruelty, or 
of other crimes too abominable for description? ‘The very 
notion is monstrous. Ifmonks and Jesuits are such scoundrels 
as our enemies profess to think them, why are their numbers 
perpetually recruited from the ranks of those who, having 
passed their boyhood and youth in these supposed dens of 
infamy, go out into the world, try z/s fascinations, and then volun- 
tarily return, and cominit themselves for life with eagerness to 
the society of their ancient deceivers? Three out of every four 
of our daughters are educated by these wicked nuns. What 
suicidal madness, then, possesses them, that they must needs 
be so delighted to keep up through life the most friendly and 
afiectionate communications with their former mistresses, to 
return to them as nuns themselves, and to send their own 
children to be brought up in these hated establishments ? Do 
Protestant girls, as a rule, form similar attachments to ¢heir 
schoolmistresses and governesses? Does their young expe- 
ricnce tempt dhem to desire to be a governess or to keep a 
school ? 

Popular opinion looks upon nuns, monks, and Jesuits, as so 
many hard-hearted, isolated beings, impervious to any fecling 
but those of abject superstition, crafty duplicity, or luxurious 
self-indulgence; who live but to victimise one another and 
their fellow-creatures in general. Now, we should be delighted 
to place the religious communities of this country in re al com- 
parison with the families of married persons in the English 
world in general. Suppose that some fifty of our convents and 
monasteries—beginning, if you like, with those double-dyed 
villains, the sons of Loyola, were placed side by side with an 
equal number of households, chosen at random from May-fair, 
Belgravia, or Bloomsbury, or any respectable locality in the 
country ; we have not the shadow of a doubt that the Christian 
law of love would be found to be practically prevailing in the 
Catholic communities to an extent with which the average 
affectionateness and friendship of the Protestant firesides would 
not bear an instant’s comparison. We do not say that any 
religious house is absolutely immaculate. The infirmities of 
human nature are eradicated only by the hand of death. But 
we do say that it would be most monstrous and hypocritical 
tyranny to interfere with the private affairs of monks and nuns, 
on the pretence that they deserved a rigour of supervision un- 
called for by the circumstances of the married life of ordinary 
families. 

All we ask is equality with our fellow-countrymen. <A 
convent is a private house, as much as Windsor Castle, or 
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Chatsworth, or Blenheim. You might as reasonably assert 
that a Brighton or Harrowgate boarding-house is not a pri- 
vate establishment, because its owner has many lodgers, as 
~— a convent because it has many inmates not bound toge- 
ther by the ties of blood. If these persons choose to live 
together, and follow certain reculations, what is that to any 
one clse? What is it to their neighbours if they like to wear 
black gowns and veilis, or to get up at three o'clock in the 
morning and recite long Latin prayers ? If they break ay 
of those laws of the land which bind every Enelishman and 
Enelishwoman, indict them tor the offence without seruple. 
We want no special immunities for them. We cemand only 
that they shall be allowed the liberty which every one else 
POSseSses. We Catholics are loyal and obedient, as long as 
we are subjected to the same laws as the rest of our fellow- 
citizens. It is our duty to be so; and we defy the malice of 
our tormentors to prove that we are otherwise. What folly, 
What madness, therefore, it is to drive us to disloyalty and 
hatred to the British constitution, by enacting laws against 
us! What blindness, to force us against our wills to regret 
that we are lnglishmen; to annoy us with petty persecutions, 
and make us fecl that it is only want of power in our ene- 
mies Which saves us from the thumb-secrew, the rack, and the 
oibbet! 

People say we should make no object tion to any inquisi- 
torial proceedings against our convents. ‘* Why dont you 
throw them all open at once, and silence your cnemics 2” say 
many really kind and well-meaning persons, Put the case as 
one of your own, we reply. Hfow would you hke a commis- 
sion to be appointed to Inquire into your allairs, on the pre- 
sumption that you were rogues, swindlers, despots, and worse 
still? No man likes to be insulted; to have it presumed 
that he is a scoundrel; to be called up before a committee 
personally hostile to himself, in order that he may lay bare 
his domestic affairs, and convince his examiners that he has 
not been guilty of all sorts of abominable crimes. We say 
that it is an intolerable insult to ws, and a most wanton out- 
rage against our religious communities, to subject them to 
these harsh and exeeptional proceedings. Why should we 
throw open our convent-doors for the intrusion of every im- 
pertinent and coarse-minded fool, whose only desire is to gra- 
tify his curiosity by prying into the aflairs of nuns, or to wreak 
his sound Protestant vengeance on the heads of a tew detence- 
less women? Would Lord Shaftesbury, and Mr. Adder- 
ley, and Sir Frederick Thesiger, like their wives, sisters, 
and daughters, to be placed under an ordeal such as this ? 
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The very thought of such a thing would be unendurable to 
them. 

Let this, further, be remembered, that when once the 
legislature sets about interfering with convents, the investiga- 
tion infallibly falls into the hands of the most offensive and 
odious of our adversaries. Gentlemen, not merely by posi- 
tion, but by personal character, shirk such ungentle manly 
duties. Men of sense, with kind and amiable hearts, how- 
ever stanch their Protestantism, cannot help seeing that, to a 
woman whose life has been spent in the retirement of a con- 
ventual life, and in that absence trom all but female society 
which belongs even to the most active of the unenclosed orders, 
contact with a parliamentary inquisition must cause an amount 
of suffering which every gentleman would shrink from per- 
sonally inflicting. ‘They would feel themselves degraded by 
bu lying a woman, even though she were a nun. Can vou 
ask us, then, to like these thines ? Can you suppose that, 
however conscious we are of deserving no such treatment, we 
should feel no irritation against those who would thus deerade 
our friends, our sisters, our daughters, to the level of notorious 
criminals, arraigned by universal accusation, and condemned 
by their own open violations cf the laws of God and man? 
It is impossible. We have a sense of our rights as English- 
men and Irishmen; we have hearts of flesh and blood, and 
not of stone; we have the memory of three centuries of in- 
tolerable wrongs to quicken our scusitiveness to any renewal 
of former eruelties ; we dove the nuns, the monks, and the 
Jesuits, Whom our enemies fate. Yet the world is istunlehed 
that we are not so ready to turn our convents inside out to 
the prurient gaze of a Drummond or a Chambers, as to tell 
the tax-gatherer the rent of our house, or to name the sums 
at which we are assessed to the poor-rate. We wish our ene- 
mies no worse punishment than that they should be sub- 
jected to the same inflictions which they wo sald i lmpose on us. 

Once more, then, we repeat, that we claim to stand on the 
same footing as the rest of our fellow-countrymen. We want 
no mysteries, no secresies, no special immunities. We have 
no wish to convert our religious establishments into so many 
lodees of freemasons, or associations of carbonari, whose af- 
fairs must not see the light of day. If it really is important 
for the English people to be better acquainted with the sys- 
tems and practices of our religious orders, we are ready to 
furnish them with the amplest information, provided they will 
apply as friends and as gentlemen, and in the proper quarters. 
Convents and monasteries have no title to any secrets except 
those to which every private household has a right. The 
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Bishops of the Catholic Church, the Provincial Superiors and 
the Generals of the various orders, and his Holiness the Pope 
himself, are perfectly accessible persons; and neither on prin- 
ciple nor through inclination would they throw the smallest 
obstacle in the way of any inquiry which one man has a right 
to make of another. Secret societies are hateful in the judg- 
ment of the Church, and are rigorously condemned by her 
laws. ‘The laws of the Church, and the constitutions of the 
religious orders, are much more easily to be got at than the 
laws of England. If the English Government has reason to 
suppose that Inglish nuns, monks, and Jesuits, are setting 
up secret rules for themselves, unsanctioned by the highest 
ecclesiastical power, we can assure it that the authorities at 
Rome will be most thankful for any information it can afford 
on the subject. But while our convents and monasteries 
remain exempt from any such charges, and while they pre- 
sent examples of obedience to the law s, aid of internal peace, 

vhich the families of Established and Dissenting Protestants 
tae do well to imitate, we protest with all our souls against 
the renewal of those penal enactments with which we are now 
yearly threatened, and which our enemies declare they will 
never cease to push forward until they have their victims 
once more within their grasp. 








ON THE PERSECUTION OF NUNS AND RELIGIOUS 
WOMEN DURING THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 


Mucu truth is embodied in the well-known line, ** The world 
knows nothing of its greatest men ;” and those who have been 
in the habit of re: ading the history of their kind only in the 
records of the historian, or of the ordinary biographer, form 
but a very incomplete ul one-sided idea of human nature. 
They are carried aw: ‘ty with the triumphant march of the vic- 
torious general, or wr: ipt up in the tortuous career of the poli- 
tician, or engrossed in the speculations of the transcendental 
philosopher, or have all their sympathies excited by the strug- 
gles of unaided genius, and fancy that they are ‘engaged in 
studying the history of mind in its hiehest and noblest aspects. 

Little do the ordinary readers of history know the lofty 
qualities, and the amount of heroism, which, whether shown 
in braving the actual presence of approaching death, or exhi- 
bited in the passive endurance of protracted suffering, lics hid 
beneath the surface ; and still less are they aware of the strange 
aud unearthly interest which is imparted by the presence ‘of 
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the religious element in the mind of the sufferer. There are, 
to use the words of the poet already quoted,* “ many thou- 
sands that die betimes, whose story is a fragment known to 
few,” whose lives would, not only in the higher view of edifi- 
cation, but even psychologically considered as rare specimens 
of human nature, prove of the deepest interest. ‘This may be 
considered as a self-evident proposition, and one which is hardly 
worth insisting upon; but it is to the bearing of such intimate 
and accurate details of the lives and sufferings of individuals 
upon history, that we wish to call the attention of our readers. 

In proportion as any given period of history is marked by 
those startling events and exciting incidents which take a firm 
and enduring hold upon the public nund, will naturally and 
almost necessarily be the amount of unknown and unappre- 
ciated virtue that is evoked; while, from the engrossing cha- 
ractcr of the events by which it is surrounded and ove rlaid, it 
finds more difficulty in winning its way to the ear, and arrest- 
ine the attention, ‘than it would have done had it been dis- 
played in less troublous times. The French Revolution is 
just one of the periods to which we refer. ‘The world has 
never beheld a time in which so much of public and universal 
interest was crowded into a few short years; and the variety 
of the events which encumber the pages of the historian, and 
of the persons who fill his canvas, carry the mind away with 
an all-absorbing interest, and prevent it from resting on the 
details which make up the picture, and the understanding and 
appreciation of which add materially to its truth and local 
colour. ‘The fountains of the great deep were broken up; all 
existing institutions, religious, political, moral, and social, were 
swept away by the devouring flood, or whelmed for a time 
beneath its waters; and in the contemplation of a catastrophe 
so vast, so sudden, and so tremendous, it is difficult to spare 
time or attention for the fate of individual sufferers. And yet 
we are sure that, without some such care, it is impossible fairly 
to recognise the c causes, or to appreciate the results, of that 
awful visitation. Jévery year adda to the difficulty of ebtain- 
ing authentic information of the class to which we allude. 
Lhe world sweeps on; and when we desire to chronicle its pro- 
eress, we find that we have ‘lost the links that bound its 
changes,” and are fain to resort to hypothesis er to fiction, in 
order to account for that which would explain itself, had we 
but the daily life and death of those who have lived and died 
unhonoured and unknown, to which to submit our theories, 
and by which to test our prepossessions. 

In this respect the Catholic student of history possesses a 
* H. Taylor. 
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creat advantage, and one which we are inclined to think is not 
always sufficiently appreciated. He has always the inward 
life of the C hurch, as detailed in the lives of her Saints and 
Martyrs, to which to refer; and it is no exaggeration to say, 
that more light will often arise, amidst the darkness of an am- 
bivuous period of history, from some simple facet or humble 
record thus unconsciously preserved, than from volumes of 
learned dissertation or fantastic controyv ersy. Thus, we believe 
that M. Leon Aubineau, in the memoir which we published 
some time since,* not only furnished a very interesting por- 
trait of a rem: eile ible ch: iracter, but made a valuable contribu- 
tion to the history of the wate dispensation which drowned 
Irance in torrents of her own best bleod, and sent cight hun- 
dred of her most faithful eeclesiastics to perish in the bagnes 
of Rochefort. But it was not reserved to the stronger sex 
alone to glorify by their death the Redeemer to whom their 
lives had been devoted. It is our intention to give a pendant 
to the picture which M. Aubineau has drawn, and to place 
fore our readers a few authentic relations, ilustratine the 
condition of nuns and religious women during the same dread 
eriod. Materials have fortunately been preserved for an essay 
f this description in the work entitled Memorres pour servir 
af hee stoire de la Persécution francaise, by VAbbe @ Hesmivy 

VAuribeau. The reverend author of the work to which we 


1) 
I 
( 


ive indebted was arehdeaeon and vicar-gencral of the diocese 
° .° ri’ ee 1. , 

ft Diene. The dectments which he has edited were col- 
‘eted by order of Pope Pius V1., who was pleased to accept 


the dedication of them. They form a mass of very literesting 


( 
1 
l 


matter, collected from various soure They bear internal 
eyvidenee of aecurac y and honesty ; se the author, or rather 
editor. Was evidently a de vout and conscientious Miah. Here, 


however, all pore ‘of the work must end: it is bad in style, 
aud the materials which ¢@o to its composition are so ill di- 

sted, and arranged in such a slovenly fashio: 1, as to make ita 
dif flieult task to wade through its pages, and to induce a feel- 
ing of regret and disap spointn ent, that a commission of such 
importance should not have been intiusted to more able or 
ore experienced hands. 

We will preface these narrations by a brief and rapid 
sketch of the progress of the Revolution in so far as it affected 
conventual establishments. 

On the 12th of February, 1790, religious vows were abo- 
ished in France, and all convents and mouastic orders sup- 
pressed, by a decree of the Constituent Assembly. ‘This was 
one of the first blows levelled ; against religion, and almost the 


See the /tam/er for September and October 1853. 














first step openly taken upon that declivity at whose foot lay 
the abyss of infidelity, of blasphemy, and of sacrilege. The 
originators of this and similar propositions do not seem to have 
been aware of the full consequences of the acts which they 
were perpetrating; and some of them, at least, would have 
shrunk back with horror, could they have foreseen the results 
of the policy which they were blindly advocating. ‘They be- 
lieved themselves to be engaged in the task of reforming the 
Chureh of France; and their eflorts were directed to the same 


objects which have in all ages excited the zeal of so-called 


religious reformers. After having introduced a principle of 


uniformity into the administration of justice and the civil con- 
stitution of the country, they thought that nothing was more 
natural than to proceed ‘* to regularise religion, and to con- 
stitute it ‘on the same plan with the other branches of the 
public service.”* ‘These alterations, as they were called, 
which may have appeared to some of their advoeites to have 
been of a merely superit ical and uni nportant character, while 
in reality they strack at the very root of all religion, were 
not proposed b bv the fiercest and most forward of the revolu- 
tionary party. {tei and other Jansenists, who are num- 
bered by Ai. Thiers amongst the most pious of the di puties, 
were the authors of what was called the civil constitution of 
the clerey. 

it was Treilhard, a lawyer, and the advocate of the clerev, 
also a dansenist, who, aiter having, on the 17th of December 
in the former year, proposed the dissolution of rele us COr- 
porations, and the payment of their isembers by a state salary, 
aie on the 12th of Febr uary the deerce to which we 
have called the attention of our readers. Finally, it was on 
the motion of Ba have, a Protestant, that on the next day but 
cine permission was given to all the religions of both sexes to 
leave the cloister, and to secularise themselves. 

lt is a curious and interesting subject of speculati i, to 
trace the similarity of the process by which the enemics of the 
Church inv: ariably arrive at their conclusions, liowever those 
conclusions may differ among themsclves. 1] ‘here is no subiect 
upon which Protestants are fonder of deseanting than on the 
French Revolution; and they imagine that they are using an 
unanswerable argument against the Catholic religi nn, when 
they point at what they are pleased to call a whole tae of 
Catholics giving themselves up to infidelity, and leaving the 
worship of the true God for the service of the Goddess of Rea- 
son. ‘Lhey would, however, be surprised, were 1t pointed out 
to thei, as it casily might be , that the origin of the movement 


* Thiers, Histoire de la Révolution, vol. i. chap. o. 
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was preciscly the same as that which they regard as the charter 
of their religious liberties; that the tendency of their own 
principles was in the same direction; and that it is to be 
attributed to accidental circumstances of time and place, that 
the Anglican reformation in the sixteenth century not pro- 
duce the same results asthe French reformation of 17 More 
than this, the apparent success of their lnglish on 
had, we doubt not, a large share in exciting the weak and 
mischievous charlatans, who commenced the attack upon the 
Church in France, to follow their example. It has often been 
said that “ ‘Truth is one, while error is various ;” and it 1s per- 
fectly true, so far as denis manifestations are aon. In 
reasoning upon external phenomena the axiom is a most 
valuable “touchstone, enabling us to discriminate with unerring 
accuracy upon the class of questions to which it applies. In 
religious matters, however, it may be said that the origin of 
error is as single as the antagonistic truth which it controverts. 
The Church is always before mankind in its unity and com- 
pleteness; and the principle which opposes it, whether dis- 
tinctly contradictory of it, or more cautiously contrary to it, 
is universally the same. Error may and does become multi- 
form In its developme nt; but in its origin it is as one as truth. 
Those who wiil pursue with this idea the : study of the so-called 
philosophic school in France will be astonished to find how 
invariably the same points of attack are selected by them as 
those which we are accustomed to find chosen by the oppo- 
nents of the Church in England: and many religious and 
carnest-minded Protestants would ™ shocked to find them- 
selves sailing in the same boat, and using nearly the same lan- 
Pudge, with men whose opinions they be lieve themselves to ab- 
hor, and in whose company they would scarcely like to march 
through Coventry. Wemay briefly instance, in illustration of 
these ideas, “ peculis ir hostility shown by he partisans of the 
new views in France to the Blessed Vi irgin, whose images at 
the corners of the streets were proscribed and rik corously sup- 
pressed. We will also just allude to the deeree which passed 
the Convention atthe recommendation of Ch: aumette, by which 
the sale of every kind of trumpery (fowles espéces de jong leries) 
was forbidden; and Agnus-Deis, Ecce-homos, crosses, images 
of the Virgin, head kerchiefs of St. Veronica, Ree, are particu- 
larly mentioned as coming under this denomination. ‘The 
parallel between the conduct of the revolutionary party in 
France and the schismatical Greek Church is no less remark- 
able. ‘Lhe whole question of the intrusive bishops will of 
itsclf suggest many points of comparison, and the sufferings 
endured by the religious women of Trance in consequence of 
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their resistance to the unwarrantable assumption of authority 
by the apostates, recal with painful distinctness the tortures 
so lately borne with the same constancy by the nuns of Minsk 
in defence of the same principle. 

Although the fatal decree, which was only the prelude to 
the severer trials which awaited the inmates of the cloister, had 
gone forth, yet much still remained to be done. ‘The people 
of France were not so wedded to the cause of theological pro- 
gress, or so convinced of the necessity for a reformation, as 
their representatives and rulers. Already, in the tumults 
which had preceded this period, evidence had been given that 
the populace, although prepared to go all lengths in the way 
of political excitement, was not yet worked up to the neces- 
sary pitch of frenzy to rise against all its old traditions of 
religious reverence. On the 14th of July in the preceding 
year, the Convent of the Visitation, which was in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the Bastille, had been forced by the 
infuriated mob who were engaged in the destruction of that 
fortress. A cannon-ball entered the choir when the com- 
munity were assembled at vespers, and shattered one of the 
pillars, without causing any interruption in the oflice; and 
the bandits, who shortly afterwards entered with the ferocity 
of tigers, retired like lambs, remarking to one another, ** Look 
at these poor nuns! See how quiet they are, in the midst of 
all this uproar!” Much was yet to be done, before the holy 
labours of the Sisters of Charity could be for gotten by those 
whom they had nursed and tended ; and to effect this was now 
the unccasing endeavour of the infamous méncurs, who saw 
furthest and deepest into the chaos which they were labouring 
to reproduce. ‘The public mind required to be excited by 
some patent and flagrant scandal, which should induce it to 
believe, on the one ‘hand, that, in the words of Garat, the 
monastic life was not only contrary to reason and to policy, 
but to religion; and, on the other, that the effect of opening the 
doors of the convents would be either to deliver from them 
unwilling victims pining within their walls, or to purge them 
from unworthy inmates who dishonoured them. Accordingly, 
on the night which followed the proposition of Barnave, the 
Palais Royal was filled with women the most abandoned of 
their kind, disguised in the habits of different orders, walking 
arm-in-arm with soldiers of the National Guard, and insulting 
public decency by every kind of ribaldry. Some of these 
were recognised ; and on being questioned, admitted that, in 
their own words, * they got thirty francs and the dress for the 
night’s exhibition” (pour jouer cette farce). Lven this was 
not enough. A real unmistakeable nun was wanted to out- 
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rage religion, and to give a public spectacle of impiety to the 
assembly and the populace. A wretched creature, who had 
long be fore broken her vows and eloped from her convent at 
St. Maudé, was procured by means of a bribe of fifty louis, 
She was duly provided with a discourse filled with denuncia- 
tions of the monastic life in general, and the house of which 
she had been a member in particular, which had been previ- 
ously read and approv ed at the Jacobin Club. At the evening 
sitting of the 11th of March the miserable wretch appeared at 
the bar of the Constituent Assembly, and having with trem- 
bling lips recited this infamous production, she was compli- 
mented by the president on the patriotic use which she was 
making of her newly-acquired liberty. These were not the 
only means adopted for influencing and giving a direction to 
the public mind. The stage, that all- important engine with 
the excitable population of Paris, was pressed into the ser- 
vice, and sixty-four consecutive representations were given of 
an atrocious piece entitled Les Regrets du Clottre, in which, 
as well as in other plays produced about the same time, the 
religious of both sexes were introduced with circumstances 
of the grossest scandal. 

The Assembly was not, however, long left in doubt as to 
the real sentiments of the religious communities with regard 
to the freedom offered to them by the dispensation from their 
vows, a measure which they foresaw was soon to become com- 
pulsory, or to be resisted only under pain of the most appall- 
ing sacrifices. Supplications of the most earnest and pressing 
kind were addressed to the legislature by the members of 
many houses, and we intend to offer to our readers one from 
the order of Carmelites, which may be read with advantage 
in the present day by some of those gentlemen who are so 
eager to interpose on behalf of those whom they are pleased 
to call the ** victims of the conventual system.” 


* The Address of the Carmelites of France to the National 
Assembly. 

** NossEIGNEURS,—We were engaged in imploring God for the 
success of your labours, the preservation of the king, and the pros- 
perity of France, when we received notice that you had a ‘nded 
the pronunciation of vows in all communities of both sexes. It is 
not for us to judge of the motives which have induced you to pro- 
nounce this suspension: the terms of the decree lead us to hope 
that it is intended to be only of a temporary character; and, until 
it shall please your wisdom to repeal it, our duty is to conform to it. 
But we have been informed that it is the intention of the National 
Assembly to proceed to the destruction of several religious houses ; 
and that, in spite of the alarm which such a project is calculated to 
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inflict upon the peace of the cloister and the tranquillity of families, 
it is nearer to its accomplishment than we are inclined to believe. 
Can it be possible that establishments, of which some exercise so 
favourable an influence upon religion by means of charity, and 
which others are so necessary for the education of the female sex, 
while all are useful to innocence by the safe retreat which they 
afford,—can have been irrevocably proscribed? Are we to fear 
that an order which in all ages has deserved the protection of 
sovereigns, the esteem of the people, the gratitude of so many 
private individuals, has been devoted to a disastrous reduction of its 
numbers? And will you suffer the house in which the august aunt 
of a citizen monarch has just closed the happiest years of ier life, 
and in which she had refused every mark of distinction, to be doomed 
to destruction ? 

“ The riches of the Carmelites have never offered any temptation 
to cupidity; while their wants have not importunately assailed the 
benevolent. Our fortune is that evangelical poverty which, after 
duly acquitting all social duties, finds further means of assisting the 
unfortunate and succouring our country, while it in all times and 
places makes us rejoice in our privations. The most entire liberty 
presides over our vows, the most perfect equality reigns in our 
establishments. Here we know neither the word rich nor noble, 
and our sole dependence is upon the law. 

‘How can a state of life whose unceasing object it is to offer 
succours to the necessitous, asylums to the virtuous, and bulwarks 
to the weak, be placed under the ban of reprobation by an assembly 
which has established itself as the protector of virtue, of public 
morality, and of the indigent citizen ? 

* Deien, gentlemen, to inform yourselves of the life which is led 
in all the communities of our order, and do not allow your judg- 
ment to be biassed either by the prejudices of the multitude or the 
apprehensions of humanity. The world is fond of publishing that 
the only inhabitants of monasteries are victims slowly pining beneath 
a load of unavailing regret ; but we protest, in the presence of God, 
that if true happiness exists upon earth, we enjoy it under the 
shadow of the sanctuary; and that if we had now once more to 
choose between the world and the cloister, there is not one of us 
who would not ratify her choice, with even more joy than when her 
vows were first pronounced. 

“ You will not have forgotten, gentlemen, that when the Cana- 
dian provinces passed from the dominion of France under that of 
another power which professes a religion different from our own, 
not only did their new masters respect the orders which they found 
established there, but took them under their protection. May we 
not expect from the Justice of a protecting assembly that which our 
brethren and our sisters obtained from the generosity of a victorious 
people? While you are labouring with so ‘much zeal for the com- 
mon weal, would you wish to spread amongst us a general conster- 
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nation? And after solemnly asserting the liberty of man, would 
you force us to believe that we are no longer free ? 

“No! you will not tear us by violence from those retr eats 
where we find the source of every consolation. You will open them 
once more, both to the piety which brings to them an assured voca- 
tion, and to the misery to which they offer an honourable retreat. 
You will remember those respe ted foreigners who have thrown 
themselves with confidence upon this hospitable nation, and have 
found shelter and consolation within our walls; and you will think 
that female citizens, who, under the protection of the law, volun- 
tarily entered upon a state which makes the happiness of their lives, 
are only reclaiming the most inviolable of all rights when they con- 
jure you to let them die in it in peace. 

‘Tt is inthe name of all our sisters, whose monasteries are scat- 
tered over the different provinces of the kingdom, that we have the 
honour to lay this address at your feet. Each has signed, and would 
have gladly done so with her blood, that she would prefer a thousand 
deaths to a change of state, which would be to her a martyrdom. The 
proofs of their fidelity are in the hands of a deputy of your august 
Assembly,* who will produce them to you when you may be pleased 
to require them. We venture to express the most entire accordance 
with their sentiments: we should look upon an act which should 
disturb asylums that we have been accustomed to regard as secure 
and inviolable, as a most unjust and a most barbarous oppression. 


“We are, with most profound respect, 
‘* Nosseigneurs, 


‘Tix Sureriorn AND ReEticiousor tue CARMELITE Orpv_er.”’ 


This is in every respect a remarkable production. While 
it breathes in every line that respect for constituted authorities, 
and that desire to pay them due obedience in every thing that 
does not interfere with higher and holier obligations, which 
invariably marks an earnest Catholic, there is in it a firmness 
and largeness of view which is not unworthy of the daughters 
of S. Teresa; and at the same time the contrast between the 
professions and incipient performances of the Assembly is 
touched on with what we had almost called a sly vein of 
humour. We cannot forbear once more remarking how ap- 
posite much of this remonstrance is to the case of nuns in our 
own country, against whom a somewhat similar crusade has 
been attempted. The claim on the forbearance of the nation, 
of those who have sought its hospitality, is as strong or stronger 
at the present time in England than it was in France, inas- 
much as large investments have been made by foreign orders, 


* The Bishop of Clermont. 
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on the faith of that hospitality, liberally conceded by this 
country at the time of the French dispersion. 

We must give one more specimen of the feeling which in- 
spired the religious communities at this time, in the petition 
of the Poor Clares of Amiens: 


“* NossEIGNEURS,— Your decree, obliging all religious communities 
to make a declaration of their property, has been signified to us as 
well as to the endowed houses. We, the poor nuns of St. Clare, of 
the town of Amiens, have the honour to set before you that we have 
absolutely no other revenue to which to look for subsistence than 
the free charity of the faithful. For three hundred and forty-five 
years that our monastery has been in existence, Divine Providence 
has always provided for our wants according to the austerity of our 
life and the simplicity of our condition. ‘The zeal of our first 
mothers induced them, with unvarying constancy, to refuse every 
endowment which was offered to them. ~ Amongst other persons who 
were desirous of making a fourdation for us, M. le Blane, so famous 
in the bank-note affair, was one of the most ardent. As he hada 


sister in our house, it was his intention to purchase the estate of 


Alonville, near Amiens, and to settle it upon us. But he met with 
so much opposition on the part of his sister and the whole com- 
munity, that he could not succeed in accomplishing his design. As 
he was not able to overcome their delicacy of conscience upon this 
point, he wished at least to make them a present of a hundred 
thousand crowns. ‘This sum was, in fact, passed into our house by 
the ¢owr, but it did not remain there. It was passed out again, and 
distributed to the poor of every parish in the town, without allow- 
ing the monastery to profit by it to the extent of a single sou. 

‘Such were the generous views entertained by our “first mothers 
as to the observance of their rule; and we thank God that such are 
still our own; so that no greater affliction could befall us, than to 
find ourselves controlled upon this point of our obligations, which 
we regard with such peculiar jealousy. Weventure then, one and 
all, being thirty-five in number, humbly to present ourselves before 
the august National Assembly of this most Christian kingdom, and 
to implore it, in the name of God, not to give us any property or 
income, but to leave us in peace, to the enjoyment of the state of 
holy poverty which it is our glory to profess. Our gratitude for 
this favour will be eternal; and never will we cease to pray that God 
will pour His most abundant blessings upon the French nation and 
upon its king. 

“Such are the true sentiments of those who have the honour to 
subscribe themselves, with the most profound respect, 


** Nosseigneurs, 

‘ Your very humble and very obedient servants, 
*S. pe 8S. Hucurs, ABBess, 
&e. &c. &e. 
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There is a touching simplicity about this document which 
goes at once to the heart. ‘The idea that a legislative as- 
sembly of any kind, much more such a ene as was now en- 
caged in its constitutional labours in France, was likely to 
busy itself in forcing unwilling endowments upon religious 
communities, could never have entered into heads less innocent 
or more versed in the ways of the world than those of these 
Poor Clares. The identification of the nation with the Chris- 
tianity it was so soon to reject, and with the king whom it was 
so soon to immolate, is an additional proof of the little know- 
ledge which the holy inmates of the cloister of Amiens had 
of the storm which was raging without their walls, and was 
shortly to drive them from their cherished shelter. But to 
proceed. 

It might have been hoped that protests and petitions such 
as those we have reported, pouring in from every quarter of 
the country, would have stayed the progress of the Church 
reformers ; but this was not to be. ‘The persecution, once 
fairly inaugurated, proceeded with fierce rapidity. It was 
about Kaster 1791 that the first definite steps towards the sup- 
pression of monasteries seem to have been taken. On the LOth 
April the preachers of all churches not parochial were inter- 
dicted, and the convent churches shut. The principal object 
of this arbitrary act appears to have been to force upon the 
superiors of nunneries the recognition of the intrusive priests 
who had taken the oath of fidelity to the new civil constitution 
of the clergy. ‘This was in all cases steadily refused; and did 
the limits of this article permit, we could give very curious 
and interesting details of the various means taken to induce 
compliance. As in the case of the nuns of Minsk, whose suf- 
ferings, as we have already remarked, had a similar origin, 
cajolery and stratagem were tried, before the more violent 
means of overt persecution were resorted to. The Convent of 
the Visitation was again the first attacked; and the nuns, as 
well as some ladies who were in the habit of coming to contes- 
sion and communion in the interior of the house, were ex- 
posed to insult and to outrage. Again and again were they 
summoned by the intrusive curate, and by the commissioners 
of the Assembly, to accept his ministrations. Their reply 
was, “ We do not recognise the authority of the Assembly in 
spiritual things; but we eagerly seize this occasion of renewing 
to God thie promise that, by the help of His grace, we will re- 
main faithful to our sacred engagements until death.” For 
two months previous to their final expulsion, they were de- 
prived of the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, of confession and of 
communion, by the municipality, who threatened that any 
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riest who dared to enter the walls should be massacred upon 
the threshold. On the day of their foundress, St. Jane Frances 
de Chantal, the curate Brugieres again offered his services 
through the medium of the commissaries. Their reply was 
short and clear: ‘* We had rather never hear Mass again, than 
assist at one said by an apostate.” Like answers were given, 
and a similar course was pursued, by the superiors of many 
sisterhoods both in Paris and in the provinces; and it became 
evident that nothing was to be hoped from any endeavours to 
shake their constancy, or to induce them either to lend active 
assistance, or to become passive participators in the movement. 
Though they could not be induced to swerve from the fixed 
purpose of their soul, they could at least be punished for their 
firmness. The time for actual mar tyrdom had not yet arrived; 
and their persecutors, with infernal ingenuity, determined to 
subject them to insults which should cast reproach upon them 
aud ridicule upon religion, while at the same time the faith 
should reap no harvest of glory from their sufferings. The 
spouses of Christ were destined to follow in the footsteps of 
their Lord; the scourge preceded Calvary; and to flagellations 
of the most barbarous and infamous kind these Christian virgins 
were submitted. It will hardly be believed that Condorcet, 
one of the lights of the philosophic school, was the originator 
of this atrocious proposition, and did not blush publicly to re- 
commend its adoption. ‘The horrible monsters who, disgracing 
the name of women, figured in all the worst atrocities of the 
revolution, and were subsequently known as the furies of the 
guillotine, lent themselves as the willing instruments of these 
horrors, though they were reported to have complained that 
twenty sous a day was but poor pay for all they had to do. 
The watch-word of aristocrate was now exchanged for that of 
dévote. Under this denomination were included not only nuns, 
but women of the world of known piety; and to scourge the 
saints ( fowetter les dévotes) became one of the new spectacles and 
excitements of the mob of Paris. It is no Jess sad than strange 
that the sisters of St. Vincent of Paul, whose ministrations 
had brought consolation to the homes and hearths of thousands 
of their persecutors, were the chief sufferers by this barbarity. 
Two of their number, one of them eighty years of age, died 
victims of the cruel scourgings which they received on the 
19th April, 1791. We have the most undoubted testimony 
to these facts in the eloquent language of M. Necker, himself a 
Protestant, and an authority bey ond suspicion. ‘‘ It is,” says 
he, ‘‘on the holy sisters of charity that a band, excited to 
frenzy, have lately dared to lay their impious hands; and, in 
despite of the purity of their sex, and the innocence of their 
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hearts, it is by insult more barbarous than death that they 
have dared to exhibit their madness.” He continues, in a 
strain of animated description, to relate the unwearied charities 
and unceasing benevolence of these incomparable women, 
and concludes with the following address to their tormentors: 
** But you, perhaps, venture to believe that they will add the 
patient endurance of the indignities which you inflict upon 
them to the innumerable sacrifices they have imposed upon 
themselves. Yes, they will do so; even to that point their 
unimaginable virtue will extend. But there is a God of 
justice, who will accept this homage at their hand, and with 
what eyes will He regard their ungrateful oppressors ?’* 

We have already, perhaps, given too much time to the 
species of introduction which we have thought it well to make; 
and we will not, therefore, pursue the painful history of these 
saintly sisterhoods through the yet more stormy period of the 
reign of terror. Our readers are well aware of the numbers 
who mounted the fatal cart at the doors of the Abbaye or the 
Conciergerie, and, after consoling their fellow-suflerers during 
the brief journey to the scaffold, meekly bowed their heads 
beneath the knife of the guillotine. 

While these scenes were being enacted in Paris, the same 
career of madness anid of blood was run in most of the depart- 
ments; and it is from the records of the revolution in its more 
distant localities that we are best enabled to procure examples 
of individual virtue and heroism, such as those to which we 
alluded in the beginning of this article. It was more difficult 
to preserve such memorials among the numberless victims who 
perished in Paris, Throughout the whole of that extraordi- 
nary period, event followed event with such rapidity, and the 
catalogue of the proscribed was so large, that the last moments 
of even the most important actors have been but scantily 
chronicled. In the provinces, however, this was not the case 
in the same degree. The existence ofa more restricted popu- 
lation, united by ties of kindred and of neighbourhood, and 
long accustomed to a constant personal intercourse with each 
other, although it did not prevent the spread of the moral 
plague which desolated France, yet had a tendency to check 
its course, and at all events to excite an interest in the fate of 
individual sufferers. It is to the south that we are principally 
to look for detailed and intimate pictures of the period. The 
hot Provengal blood, capable, according to the direction given 
to it, either of the most atrocious crimes or of acts of the most 
exalted virtue, was stirred to its inmost depths. ‘The part 
which was played by the southern provinces in the political 

* Sur l’Administration de M. Necker, p. 4. 
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history of the time is known to every one, and their share in 
the religious movement was not less remarkable. Tor this 
there were other reasons, upon which this is not the time to 
enter; but we may briefly remind the reader that, so far back 
as the days of St. Dominic and of Innocent IIL. heresy had 
established itself in that fair land, and that the element of 
religious discord has never since entirely ceased to exercise 
its baneful influence there. This fact would alone suflice to 
account for the peculiar ferocity which was there displayed at 
the period upon which we are engaged, and for the constancy 
with which it was met. ‘There too, as at Paris, the instiga- 
tors of brutality and outrage were not contented to leave 
things to take their own course; money was freely spent as 
an incentive to crime; and the following anecdote, bearing 
upon this point, is related upon good authority. 

At Casoul, a small town in the diocese of Béziers, Sister 
Cassin, a nun twenty-two years of age, was stopped by a sav- 
age in the uniform of the National Guard. ‘ Wretch,” said 
he, ‘when are you coming to the parish church?” ‘“ When 
my legitimate pastor returns thither,” was her reply, “ and 
not before.” He drew his sword, with curses on her fana- 
ticism. Sir,” said the sister, calmly, ‘give me a few 
moments to recommend myself to God.” She knelt down, 
and after a short prayer thus addressed him: “ I am ready, 
strike when you please. May God forgive you, asI do.” ‘The 
wretched man was completely disarmed by this gentle firm- 
ness. He raised her trom her knees, saying, “ I was paid to 
kill one of you. We want a head to carry round to all your 
houses on a pike, and to see what intimidation will do among 
your sisters. But I have not the heart to take yours.” 

In common with other districts of France, the south had 
its revolutionary tribunal, holding its head-quarters at Orange. 
This tribunal had been established at the instance of Maignet, 
who had been for some time exercising a complete dictator- 
ship in the department of the Vaucluse. It was formed upon 
the, model of the revolutionary tribunal of Paris, which, in ac- 
cordance with the law of the 22d Prairial (the 10th of June), 
suppressed all inconvenient formalities, and contented itself 
with obtaining any thing which might fall under the general 
denomination of moral evidence against those submitted to it. 
The court of Orange varied from its prototype in having even 
less of the ordinary forms of justice. It made no pretence at 
a jury, but was composed of five irresponsible judges, whose 
functions consisted in condemning the unfortunates brought 
before them by Maignet, who, as the /teprésentant en Mis- 
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country in search of victims. ‘The history of a certain num- 
ber of these shall be told in the words of their unknown 
historian. ‘The account is very touching, from its extreme 
simplicity, and the unpretending way In which it places the 
last days of the nuns, who are the. subject of it, before our 
eyes, ‘It leaves to the imagination of the reader to supply 
all that is wanting to complete the picture of these pure souls 
maintaining the cherished routine of their community life 
amidst all “the horrors and distractions of a prison, and sup- 
plying the loss of that Presence which had been their conso- 
lation upon earth, by an unceasing preparation for the beatific 
vision which they were shortly to enjoy in heaven. 

It was on the 2d of May, 1794, that forty-two nuns of 
Bolléne were transferred to the prison of Orange. They im- 
mediately began to prepare for their final sacrifice by the 
exercise of all the virtues of religion, by continued prayer, by 
profound silence and recollection, and by increased abstinence 
both with regard to food and to sleep. Their rule of life was 
as follows: 

Punctually at 5 o’clock their pious exercises began with 
an hour of community prayer, followed by the office and the 
recital of the Mass prayers. 

At 8 o'clock they reassembled, and united in the litanies 
of the saints, the preparation for death, the prayers for con- 
fession, for spiritual communion received by way of Viaticum, 
and for extreme unction. ‘They then renewed their baptismal 
and confirmation promises, as well as their religious vows. 
At this time it was not uncommon for some of them to ex- 
claim in the transports of their fervour, ‘ Yes, I am a nun; 
and this is my greatest consolation. I thank Thee, O Lord, 
for having vouchsafed me this grace.” 9 o’clock was the hour 
for the muster of the prisoners, when each of them joyfully 
prepared herself to appear before the revolutionary tribunal. 
One or other would frequently volunteer to take the first turn 
for trial, particularly the two sisters Roumillon, who were 
nevertheless separated, one being carried off, and the othex left 
for the next day. They all felt that it was but a short part- 
ing; and they left one another without regret, in the hope of 
soon once more meeting in heaven. From the moment when 
their loved companions left them to be led before the judges, 
those who remained betook themselves to prayer, in order to 
implore the hght of the Holy Spirit in the dread hour of trial. 

Then were thousands of Hail Maries addressed to the 
Blessed Virgin; then arose a concert of unnumbered litanies ; 
then were the words of Jesus on the cross prayed over and 
meditated upon again and again ; in short, it was a season of 
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uninterrupted prayer until 5 p.m., when office was said. When 
the roll of the drum announced that the victims of the day 
were being led to execution, the prayers for the recommenda- 
tion of a soul were recited. After 6 0 ‘clock was a moment of 
mutual congratulation, in which the members of the commu- 
nity whose sisters had just been sent to heaven had the largest 
share; and the Laudate was chanted with a foretaste of celestial 
joy. IJkach of the victims of this chosen band endeavoured to 
prepare for martyrdom by the most stainless purity of con- 
science; they accused themselves to their superior of their 
slightest faults, keeping a continual retreat and an unbroken 
silence. Although belonging to different communities, they 
lived in common like the “early Christians, and had mingled 
in a common stock their little stores of linen, of provisions, 
and of assignats. ‘They were, as we have said, forty-two 
religious, who had doomed themselves to a voluntary death by 
refusing to take the oath of liberty and equality. Among 
these, it pleased their Heavenly Spouse to choose thirty-two ; 
and the ten who remained lamented that they were not allow ed 
to follow their companions to the marriage of the Bridegroom. 
Five were acquitted by the judges to satisfy the people ; and 
the tribunal was closed before the last, five could be tried. 

The joy which illumined the faces of these holy maidens 
after their sentence was a source of great encouragement to 
the other condemned prisoners, and served to inspire them 
with the desire of death. It often happened that men who 
were overwhelmed with anxiety at the thought of their wives 
and children were induced to make an entire and hearty sacri- 
fice of them, by the gentle and touching exhortations of the 
nuns. On one occasion they spent half an hour in prayer 
with their arms extended (en croix). They were interceding 
and imploring strength for the father of a numerous family, 
who was giving himself up to despair. Their prayers were 
answered, and they had the consolation of accompanying him 
to the scaffold ina thoroughly Christian frame of mind. ‘* We 
have been hindered from saying our vespers,” observed some 
of them, when all was over; “ never mind, we will sing them 
in heaven.” ‘* Oh, that will be too good news,” cried Sister 
des Anges Rocher; ‘perhaps it may not be true.” 

The lay sister, 8. André Sage fell into a fit of great sad- 
ness on the day before her death, and said to one of her 
companions, “T fear that God does not think me worthy of 
martyrdom.” Sister S. Bernard Roumillon had long been in 
the habit of praying to the Blessed Virgin that she might die 
on Saturday, or on a day consecrated by one of her feasts ; 
she obtained her desire, having been martyred on the day of 
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Our Lady of Mount Carmel. The same had been the prayer 
of Sister Just of the Blessed Sacrament, continued for a period 
of thirteen years. She, too, had the happiness of making the 

sacrifice of her life on the same day. ‘ We owe more, ” said 
she in the presence of the gaolers,— we owe more to our 
judges than to our fathers and mothers. Our parents only 
gave us temporal existence, but our judges are the means of 
securing us eternal life.” One of the suards was softened to 
tears at this remark, and a peasant came forward to touch her 
hand. She could not restrain the expression of the divine 
love with which her heart was on fire, and repeatedly ex- 
claimed, ** What bliss! 1 shall soon be in heaven. I cannot 
support this excess of joy.” S. St. Francoise, an Ursuline of 
Carpentras, said on the eve of her death, ‘* What joy! we are 
going to behold our Spouse.” Some of them were at first im- 
pressed with a terror of death; but this wore off day by day, 
and as the hour of execution approached, they enjoyed the 
most perfect calm and the profoundest peace. 

Some gens-d’armes, who were witnesses of this unshaken 
constancy, were heard to exclaim to others, in a blasphemous 
and sneering tone, *‘ Look at these . .. , every one of them 
dies with a smile me her face.” 

* Who are you ?” said one of the judges to Sister Therese 
Consolant. ‘1 am a daughter of the Church,” was her reply. 
‘And who are you ?” said he to Sister Claire du Bas. “ lam 
a nun,” said she, ‘‘and will remain so till I die.”” Sister Ger- 
trude d’Alausier thanked her judges for the happiness which 
through their means she was about to enjoy, and kissed the 
euillotine on reaching it. At her awaking on the morning of 
her death, she found herself possessed by a sense of unac- 
customed joy, which found relief in tears. ‘I aim in ecstasy,” 
she repeated again and again: “ [am beside myself. I am 
sure that I shall die to- day. ” She was afterwards seized with 
apprehension lest this might have been an emotion of pride, 
and the others were obliged to reassure and tranquillise her. 
Sister St. Pelagic Bes, after her -ondemnation, took a box of 
bonbons out of her pocket, and distributed them to ail those 
who had been sentenced with her, saying, ‘‘These are my 
wedding sweetmeats ;” and they were eaten with a simple and 
innocent joy. Sister des Anges de Rocher was residing with 
her father, when circumstances led her to believe that she 
might possibly be arrested ; she begged her venerable parent, 
an “old man of eighty, to sdivies her ‘whether she ought to en- 
deavour to escape this danger; “ Daughter,” said he, “ you 

can have no difficulty in concealing yourself; but first consider 
well, in the sight of God, whether by so doing you may not be 
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interfering with His adorable designs upon you, in case He may 
have chosen you to be one of the victims destined to appease 
His wrath. I would say to you as Mardochai said to E sther, 
‘You are not on the throne for yourself, but for your people.’’ 
This Christian counsel, inspired by God Himself, made a lively 
impression on the mind and heart of his di ughter. She joy- 
fully submitted to be arrested; and as arew ard for her fidelity, 
the Lord gave her an interior consciousness of the day ap- 

ointed for the consummation of her sacrifice. ‘The evening 
before her death, at the night prayers, she asked pardon of all 
her companions, and entreated their earnest prayers, as she 
was to suffer the next day. After her sentence had been 
read, she thanked the judges with much cheerfulness, for pro- 
curing her the happiness of going to be united with the holy 
ange Is. 

‘The names of these holy women follow; and we will not 
withhold from our readers the satisfaction of becoming, as it 
were, personally acquainted with the meck sufferers, with 
whose fate we are sure they will have sympathised ; and of thus 
more vividly realising their existence, and investing them with 
the interest which attaches to personal identity. In the words 
of the ery which, used in hideous mockery by the news-ven- 
dors, daily saboanced to the inmates of the Parisian prisons 
the list of those who had perished during the day, but which 
we now adopt in serious and thoughtful earnest, ** Voici celles 
qui ont gagné a la loterie de la sainte guillotine.’ 


‘Sisters . Bernard, Susanne Guillard, Marie Anne Cochet, Marie 
Magdeleine Guillancier, Agnés Roumillon, Gertrude d’ Alausier, 
Elizabeth Pellissier, Pélagie Bés, Marguerite Barraud, Martin du 
St. Sacrément, Maedeleine, Eléondré, Catherine, Marie Louise, 
Marie Anne, Elizabeth, S$ Ss. ne a Anastasie, Francoise, Henriette, 
Aimée, Marie S. André, Marie Anne, Jeanne, Francoise, Marie 
Thérése Consolant, Claire du Bas, Guarlier, Magdeleine Catherine, 
Marguerite Bone.” 


But few of the family names, simple and unhonoured as 
they are, are given; most of them are only distinguished by 
their names of baptism or of religion, the symbols of the vows, 
their fidelity to which was preserved at the price of life itself. 
Of the forty-two who were imprisoned, eleven were Ursulines, 
twelve of the order of the Blessed Sacrament, and nineteen 
were sisters of other communities, belonging some to Avignon, 
and some to Pont St. lesprit. 

It is difficult to suppress a feeling of satisfaction at learn- 
ing that a sure though slow retribution overtook the members 
of the unhallowed tribunal which condemned them. hey 
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were executed, in pursuance of legal sentence, early in the 
month of July 1795, among the first offerings made by the 
southern provinces to the unfailing Nemesis of reaction, which 
began to vindicate its eternal claim i in Paris on the motets 
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Lorenzo Benoni; or, Passages in the Life of an Italian. 
Kdited by a Friend. Edinburgh: Constable and Co. 


WHEN a rogue confirms what a Jesuit has made known, it is 
probable that there is some truth in the statement. ‘To this 
maxim the majority of our fellow-countrymen would object 
that, Jesuits and rogues being convertible terms, the supposed 
statement was purely ex parte, after all. As, however, we 
differ from the majority on this point as well as on many others, 
we are about to take occasion to confirm certain astonishing 
Jesuit assertions made not long ago in the Rambler, on the 
authority of a very pretty rogue, of the very kind implicated 
in the accusations brought forw wl by our Jesuit authority. 
The Jew of Verona, reviewed in the Rambler of last Octo- 
ber, made certain revelations respecting the secret societies of 
Italy, which were not a little astonishing to many of our 
readers, till then unacquainted with the proecedings of those 
doubl« dyed villains, the Italian revolutionists. To a quiet 
Englishm: an, living in a land where Protestantism and infidelity 
are uppermost, and consequently are not driven to betake 
themselves to the dark for plotting the overthrow of a Catholic 
government, the history of Italian carbonarism, and other 
underground machinery, sounds like a wild romance. One 
fancies that such things sould not be in this day of ours. We 
entertain so profound a conviction that the nineteenth century 
has found out every thing, divine and human, that it seems 
incredible that unknown associations should still exist, com- 
prehending every rank and age in their vast numbers, lccneadl 
together by iron ties and frightful oaths, and prepared for 
every wickedness which the caution of their leaders m: iy think 
practicable, Still, these societies are existing at this very hour. 
They are spread like a network through Italian society, and 
they are but branches of other societies existing in France, 
Germany, Switzerland, and elsewhere. W hether the Czar 
keeps them out of Russia, we do not know; probably very 
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far from it. In China similar associations exist to an immense 
extent. In fact, there are few parts of the world where they 
are not ever at work, or preparing to work. In this country, 

the I'reemasons are the only secret society of any importance ; 
and mischievous as freemasonry was in former ages, its Eng- 
lish adherents have now become a mere community of foolish 
persons, Who love good dinners and the farce of harmless mys- 
tification. They are forbidden by the Church, because every 
secret society is ‘forbidden, as the principle of secrecy is totally 
incompatible with the enforcement of divine and human laws. 

Since we wrote our remarks on the Jesuit Father Bres- 
ciani’s Jew of Verona, we have met with some curious corro- 
borations of his statements in a book lately published by a 

Sardinian revolutionist, under the title of Lorenzo Benoni; or, 
Passages in the Life of an Italian. ‘The real name of the 
author is said to be Ruffini, and his book is nothing else than 
a history of his own life, from his childhood till the period 
when, having joined the secret societies, he fled from Italy on 
the explosion of the revolutionary plots in Sardinia in 1833. 
A large portion of Signor Ruffini's story is extremely tedious, 
detailing the events of school and college life with a common- 
place minuteness any thing but graphic or interesting. ‘The 
most amusing part of his recollections occurs at the very begin- 
ning of his book, and is worth quoting: 

“Every day, as surely as the day came, when the clock struck 
eleven, my uncle the canon invariably said Mass, at which I in- 
variably officiated as his assistant. ‘This ceremony had long lost 
the attraction of novelty, having been repeated daily for two whole 
years ; and as, besides, my uncle’ s Mass was very long, it Is need- 
less to say that IT went through it with a feeling of intense ennui, 
So, when, at a certain moment, after having helped the priest to the 
wine and water, it was my duty to replace the sacred phials behind 
a curtain on the left of the altar, I never failed, by way of relief, to 
take, under cover of that same curtain, a long pull at the phial of 
wine. ‘This was only for the fun, as wine was not with me a 
favourite beverage. 

‘* Mass over, while my uncle laid aside his robes, and returned 
thanks in the vestry, I regularly went to the post-office to fetch his 
letters, which I as regularly placed upon his table-napkin ; for, by 
the time that I got home, it was nearly twelve o’clock, our dinner- 
hour, and the table was laid. 

“My uncle, my father’s eldest brother, lived in a small country 
town, about half-way between Genoa and Nice, where he managed 
but indifferently well my mother’s estates, consisting chiefly of 
olive plantations. [I do not know the motives which induced my 
father, who resided in Genoa (my mother I do not mention, because 


she was not allowed a deliberative voice in any matter whatever), 
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to send his first-born, as svon as he attained the age of seven years, 
to the little country town above mentioned, there to commence his 
education under the direction of the aforesaid uncle the canon. All 
I know is, that this precedent had been strictly adhered to with my 
second heather Cesar, and with myself, the ‘third- born, who, each 
in our turn, had been disposed of in the same way; that is, sent to 
be fashioned in manners, and initiated in the rudiments of the Latin 
tongue, under the shade of our maternal olive-trees; from thence 
to pass to the Royal College of Genoa, which was the second and 
unavoidable stage ‘of our progress in life. 

“My uncle was a weak-minded, rather good than bad sort of 
man, about sixty, who spent one half of the year in expecting won- 
ders from the approaching crop, and the other half in be wailing the 
failure of his hopes ; thus for ever oscillating between the two ex- 
tremes of unbounded expectation and utter despair. My uncle 
had only one distinet idea in his brain—olives; only one interest in 
life—olives ; only one topic of discussion, either at home or abroad 
—olives. Olives of every size and description—salted olives, dried 
olives, pickled olives—encumbered the table at dinner and supper, 
and no dish was served without the seasoning of olives. All my 
uncle’s walks, in which I was regularly ordered to accompany him, 
had for their sole object to observe the appearance of the olives on 
the trees, and to watch their progress ; and at a certain period of 
the year we literally trod on olives, which were strewed a foot deep 
on the floor of our large hall. ‘The very air we breathed was im- 
pregnated with olive emanations. 

‘The rare intervals in which olives were let alone were emploved 
by my uncle in abusing France and Frenchmen, ‘This was a sort 
of secondary hobby with him. What France or the French had 
done to the old canon I do not know, but I well remember a cer- 
tain anecdote on the subject, which he would repeat over and over 
again, with ever-renewed mirth, and no little pride. Being once in 
the vicinity of the Var, where this river separates the Sardinian States 
from France, he had crossed the bridge, gone over to the French side, 
bit his thumb at France, and come back triumphant. Let France 
eet out of it as she can! 

‘* My uncle, as I said, was good rather than bad. Unfortunately, 
Margherita, his old housekeeper, who led him completely by the 
nose, was bad rather than good. This lady eyed me in the light of 
an intruder in her house, and treated me accordingly. She crudged 
me every crumb of bread I ate: she it was who used to he ‘Ip me at 
table, and she managed it so nicely, that though my plate appeared 
tolerably well furnished, still I could scarcely ‘make out of its con- 
tents wherewithal to satisfy the moderate cravings of an appetite 
far from voracious. The regular meals once over, Margherita would 
lock up so strictly all the remnants, that the most accurate search 
throughout the house could not have brouglit about the discovery 
of eatables sufficient to treat a mouse with. Really, L felt at times 
so hungry, that I could almost have eaten the soles of my shoes. 
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Margherita was not moved by argument or entreaty; and any appeal 
to my uncle made the matter worse, inasmuch as it drew upon me 
an indefinite number of smart boxes on the ear from the worthy 
lady—a summary proceeding which seemed to afford her a cood 
deal of gratification, and in which she indulged much oftener 'th: in 
necessary, considering the little, puny, sickly, quiet creature that I 
was, with any thing, God knows, but exuberant life about me. 

‘A tall, lanky, sallow-faced, half-starved young abbé used to 
come every day after dinner to mitiate me Into ‘the mysteries of the 
Latin language, at the rate of threepence an hour. ‘Three-penny 
Latin cannot be expected to be first-rate, which will account for my 
master’s teaching me to decline bonus, bonius, comparative bonior, 
superlative bonissimus. What struck me most in this worthy gentle- 
man was a mysterious complaint of the stomach under which he 
laboured, attacks of which would seize him every day, Just at the 
very moment when my uncle shut the kouse-door as he went out to 
walk. The poor man suffered excruciating pains, which could only 
be alleviated by repeated applications to a certain huge green wine- 
bottle which stood in a corner of the pantry, wine being the only 
article of consumption which, owing to my not liking it, was not 
kept under lock and key. That wine should act as a specific against 
stomach-complaints was singular enorgh; but what was still more 
so was, that whenever my uncle happened to stay at home during 
the lonitiatts my worthy friend would have no attack at all, but, by 
way of compensation, would grow so ill-tempered, that he found 
fault with ey ery thing I did or said.” 


The young gentleman who thus began life, speedily grew 
up as he commenced, Ile * assisted,” against his uncle’s 
commands, at a tremendous assault of marrow-bones and 
c] avers, occasioned by the second marriage of a friend of the 
canon’s, at the age of seventy-four. In consequence, our ju- 
venile serenader was locked up until he acknowledged his 
fault; more, it seems, through Margherita’s harshness than by 
the uncle’s wishes. But our youngster was determined; and, 
rather than subinit, he ran away home to his father and mothe Ie 
His parents made the best of the job, and put the boy to 
school; and then, for about 200 pages, does Signor Rutlini 
relate a series of as uninteresting a collection of schoolboy and 
youthful follies, successes, failures, and vagaries, as ever conceit 
put down upon paper. 

As he grew up, his master-passion came to be the desire of 
admittance among the Carbonari; and he details the efforts he 
made for the attainment of his end. Carbonarism, or rather 
the name carbonaro, arose in the kingdom of Naples during 
the French occupation. The word comes from carbone (char- 
coal), the making of which supplied the means of existence to 
certain Neapolitans who fled into the Abruzzi from the French, 
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and who banded themselves together for political purposes, 
The term vendita (sale), originally referring to the occasions 
when they sold their charcoal, was applied to the various 
groups into which the association was divided, and became 
their permanent appellation throughout Italy. About 1830, 
says Signor Ruffini, 


“ Carbonarism was being organised throughout Tuscany, and 
Vendite were already PL ee in all the principal towns: but a 
special order from the original Vendita at Bologna, eiieell the 
work to Tuscany alone, with an express prohibition against going 
bevond. ‘This was indispensable, said they, for securing secrecy 
and unity. Each province had its centre of action limited to the 
province itself, and without any contact with those of the other 
provinces of the Peninsula. The supreme Vendita alone, stationed 
in Paris, held in its grasp all the threads of these different centres, 
and could at any chosen moment put them in communication with 
each other. Our Tuscan friends could, therefore, do nothing for 
us, but send the name and address of one of the chief members of 
the Vendita at Bologna. The two young delegates had no directions 
for the Good Cousins (another appellation for C arbonari) in Genoa ; 
but they were sure, they said, that the work was progressing ewe 
as elsewhere; for the seet was every where. 

“ Carbonarism was an immense net that enveloped all Europe. 
A sign from the supreme Vendita in — could set the whole 
Continent on fire. The kingdom of Naples alone counted forty 
thousand affiliated members. ‘Tlic ieilitaded of the mysterious as- 
sociation were to be found on the steps of the throne, and in the 
most humble cottage. The judge upon his judgment-se at, and the 
accused in the dock, by means of an imperceptible sign, recognised 
each other as brothers. A man who had been condemned to death 
(his name and the country where the thing had happened were 
quoted), and who was to have been executed the next day, had had 
his fetters loosened, and been furnished with the means of escape, 
during the night. By a word which the prisoner had dropped, one 
of the guards charged with the watch had discovered him to be a 
brother Carbonaro, and aided in his eseape.’ 


The history of Ruffini’s initiation is not without that mix- 
ture of solemn farce which almost always attends such affairs ; 
but the serious element sufficiently predominate d to aad 
what a frightful engine is wielded by those who hold the reins 
in such associations. On the night of Shrove-Tuesday, the 
embryo Carbonaro was enjoying himself at a masked _b: I in 
the Ridotto of the Carlo Felice theatre at Genoa, when, just 
after midnight, he observed that from time to time a mask 
would scream out his name, or shake her finger threateningly 
at him. By and by two black-masked dominos stopped at the 
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threshold of the room to which Ruffini had withdrawn himself, 
then looked around, and darted towards him. 


“ The taller of the two called me by my name. ‘ What are you 
doing all Series ?” + Looking at fools, as you see.’ ‘ Expecting 
some one?’ chimed in the short domino, evidently a man, but ac- 
coutred as a woman. ‘Exactly so; expecting somebody. ‘A 
lady, Pll lay any wager?’ continued the short one. ‘A black 
whiskered one, at all events,’ said I. ‘A beautiful fair one; I know 
her, added the tall domino. ‘If so, you know more than I do.’ 
‘[ know her name, and will whisper it to yom. The tall domino 
stooped, and let fall into my ear these words: * The hour has struck!’ 
I started as with an electric shock, and s: id, rising, ‘At last! Iam 
ready. * Then follow us!’ They led the way through the thronged 
roo ns, down the stairs and into the street. I followed closely at 
their heels ; and so eutered an obscure neighbouring alley, where 
my leaders stopped. ‘I beg your pardor,’ said the taller of them, 

‘but it is indispe nsable that we should bind your eyes.’ I nodded 
acquiescence, and a handkerchief was tied round my head. It was 
cold, wet, and dark, and we were all wrapped in our cloaks. As 
direeted, | turned the collar of mine up round my face. My com- 
panions took me each by one arm; and so we proceeded in perfect 
silence, sometimes to the right, sometimes to the left, and sometimes, 
us it appeared to me, turning back again. ‘Two persons, as far as 
I could judge by the sound of steps, followed near. At length we 
stopped. — I had not the slightest idea where we were. I heard a 
key turn ina lock; in we went, and up two flights of stairs. A 
door was pus ed open, a passage traversed, and we had reached 
our de ‘stination. 

‘My eyes were now unbound, and I found myself in a vast 
chamber. rather richly than elezantly furnished. A huge fire burned 
In an chormous chimney, and a heavy lamp with an alabaster vlobe 
shed a mild soft heht around. ‘There was a thick dark-red carpet 
upon the floor; a wide drapery, in flowered damask of the same 
colour, ung in rich folds at the upper end of the room, and _ pro- 
bably concealed an aleove. We were five persons in the room; the 
two who had been my escorts, two others, equally shrouded in black 
dominos—appi arently those who had followed us, and myself. The 
tall black domino, who appeared to be the chief, and whom I shall 
henceforth call the president, placed himself in an arm-chair; the 
two last-comers seated themselves upon chairs on his right and left, 
aud the domino dressed as a woman behind him. The president 
then motioned to me to advanee, which I did; and there I stood 
facing the four men, and in front of the alcove. After a short pause, 
a kind of examination began. It was the tall domino who spoke, 
and le always addressed me in the second person singular : ‘ What 
was my name, christian name, and age?’ I told them. ‘Did I 
guess the purpose of my presence there?’ I believed I did. ‘ Did 
[ persist in the intention of entering the confraternity of the Good 
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Cousins ?? I did with all my heart. ‘Had I formed a clear idea 
of the terrible duties that I took upon myself? Did I know that, 
as soon as I should have taken the solemn oath, my arm, my facul- 
ties, my life, my whole being, would no longer belong to myself, 
but to the order? Was I rie to die a thousand times rather than 
reveal the secrets of the order? Was I ready blindly to obey, and 
to abdicate my will before the will of my superiors im the order ?’ 
Of course I was. If Thad been told to open the window and throw 
myself out of it head foremost, I should not have hesitated. ‘ What 
claim had I to enter into the brotherhood of free men?’ I had none 
save my love for my country, and my unalterable determination to 
contribute to its liberation, or to die in the attempt. As words to 
this effect gushed forth hot as lava from my inner soul, I saw, or 
thought I saw, the curtains of the alcove cently move. Was it an 
illusion, or was there some one hidden behind? I did not dwell 
upon the circumstance ; for what signified a mystery more or less in 
this great my stery ? 

“The examination hav ing been brought to a close, the president 
made me kneel down and repeat the form of oath, which he pro- 
nounced in a loud and distinct voice, dwelling with emphasis on the 
phrases most pregnant with meaning. ‘This done, he added, ° Take 
a chair and sit down; you may do so now that you are one of us.’ 
I obeyed. A name of adoption was then chosen for me, and some 
mysterious words and signs, by which I could make myself known 
to my brethren of the order, were imparted to me; but with an ex- 
press injunction not to use them, except in cases of necessity. 
‘I must now,’ added the president, ‘ give you some explanations and 
directions. You now belong to the first erade of the order, which, 
however, is only a stage of probation. You have no rights, not 
even that of presentation; you have only duties; but these will be 
easy. Keep your secret religiously, wait patiently, in a spirit of 
faith and submission, and hold yourself ready for the moment of 
action. In due time you will know the Vendita of which you are 
to form part, and the ‘chief from whom you will have to receive 
direct orders. In the meanwhile, if there are any orders for you, 
they will be transmitted by the consin who has presented you, and 
whom you already know. The order to which you belong has eyes 
and ears every where; and from this moment, wherever you may 
be, whatever you may do, it will see you. Bear this in mind, 
and act t accordingly. The sitting is at an end,’ 

‘* Here the president rose, and through the beard of his mask 
kissed me on each cheek, and on the mouth. . All present did the 
same. I had a certain sum to pay, destined to the poor and infirm 
among the brethren; my eyes were once more bound, and we went 
out. ‘The way b: ck was shorter than it had been in going, but 
quite as irreeular. * We will se parate here,’ said the voice ‘of the 
tall domino as we stopped; ‘ pursue your way without looking beck; 
this is the first act of obedience that [ require of you.’ So saying, 
he untied the handkerchief which covered my eyes. Obedient to 
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his order, I went on without turning, and came out upon the Piazza 
of the Carlo Felice theatre. ‘The street whence I issued was that 
same dark alley where, two hours before, I had joined my myste- 
rious companions, and where they had blindfolded me. I should 
have liked to take a good walk ; but it rained hard, so I went home 
to bed.” 


The movement in the curtains here mentioned was not an 
illusion: it was the work of a certain young lady, a widow, 
the sister of the individual who played the part of president 
in the initiation, and who was himself a Genoese nobleman. 
This lady, here called Lilla, was loitering in her brother's 
rooms, unknown to him; and not wishing to be seen, when 
she heard the approach of footsteps she had hidden herself in 
the alcove, little dreaming what a ceremony she was about to 
witness. Forthwith she takes an interest in the fate of the 
young Ruffini; makes leve to him, or something equivalent 
thereto, while he returns her passion ; though, from prudential 
causes, the attachment is kept secret from the friends of both 
parties. ler suspicions and caprices, and his own consequent 
jealousies and self-tormentings, occupy a prominent place in 
the subsequent story. In the end the attachment comes to 
nothing, owing to the premature explosion of the revolutionary 
plots, and the flight of Ruffini from the Sardinian territory. 
The imbroglio is further augmented by a vehement love which 
Ruffini, quite innocently and unconsciously, awakes in the 
bosom of a simple-hearted servant-girl in his parental house- 
hold. The whole story is a curious illustration of Italian 
feelings and Italian manners; and, we suppose, is to be taken 
as substantially, and perhaps i in all its details, a true narrative. 

A part of the discipline to which the younger members of 
the secret societies are subjected seems to consist In practising 
obedience in feigned moments of crisis and action. One such 
incident is told by Signor Ruffini, in which he had the gratifi- 
cation of learning that the whole affair was a piece of dramatic 
tomtoolery ; : and that it was merely to keep the neophytes in 
good training that such melodramatic scenes were contrived 
and performed. 


‘ Fantasio came to me early one morning, looking bright and in 
high spirits. ‘Did I not tell you so, you faithless man? I have 
an order for you.’ At the word ‘ order,’ I pricked up my ears like 
a war-horse, left long at rest, at sound of trumpet. ‘ At last!’ ex- 
claimed I, drawing a long breath of satisfaction; ‘and what is the 
news?’ * The news is, that you must have the goodness to bet ake 
yourself, at twelve o'clock to-night, to the bridge of Carignano. 
We are all convoked there.’ ‘God bless you! are we really 7 ?’ 
replied 1; ‘and to what purpose?’ ‘1 cannot tell,’ returned Fan- 
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tasio; ‘all I know is, that we are to go armed; such are the orders,’ 
Armed! this was more than enough to fire my imagination. ‘ Armed, 
did you say? this looks like a rising, Fantasio, does it not?’ ‘If 
it does not, I do not know what does,’ was the answer. ‘At all 
events, we shall see. Do you and Ceesar come, and call for me at 
my house about half-past ten o'clock ;—good bye!’ 

‘No doubt the decisive moment is come at last. If it were 
not for action, of what use would arms be? All my enthusiasm 
rekindles. How I reproach myself for my unreas sonable distrust— 
how odiously absurd I seem to myself! ‘T will shed the last drop 
of my blood, if need be, to make amends. Not a moment to be 
lost. Quick! Caesar nal ] ransack the house; all the forgotten 
old arms we can find pass a strict examination ; we make a selection, 
and we go out to buy ammunition. —The day seemed dreadfully long, 
At last ten o'clock struck. In a moment we were armed like two 
highwaymen, each of us with a sword-stick, two pocket and two 
horse pistols. Thus accoutred, and enveloped to the chm in our 
cloaks, we sallied forth with the resolute step of men determined to 
conquer or to die. 

‘* Fantasio was ready, armed to the teeth; and we set out arm in 
arm. T'rom the Acquaverde, where Fantasio lived, to the bridge 
of Carignano, is a pretty good distance ; but it did not appear long 
to us, so earnestly were we discussing impending events. We laid 
down our plan ofc: ampaion, and sole mnly engaved, whatever might 
happen, to keep together, and not be sepi arated in the affray. The 
night was just such as conspirators could wish, dark as pitch, and 
pretty cold for the season. As we came upon the bridge of Carig- 
nano some notes from an accordion were heard, ‘The “melancholy 
modulations took me quite by surprise, and had a smeularly power- 
ful effect upon me. A chill ran through me from head to foot. 
Fantasio pressed my arm. ‘The accordion was the instrument 
adopted by the Good Cousins to transmit signals to a distance. We 
made towards the point whence the sounds proceeded, and found a 
man wrapped in a cloak, with whom we exchanged some words of 
recognition. ‘The man bade us follow him. We took to the left of 
the church of Santa Maria, and passing through a little Jane came 
to a solitary open square space, where once stood the palace of 
Pieschi. Here we were told to stop, and bad to wait some time. 
The retired and secluded spot was well chosen for the occasion. 
‘It seems that we are the first,’ whispered 1 to Fantasio, seeing no 
one. ‘Look to the left of the square,’ answered Fantasio, ‘ and 
you will see that we are not alone.’ And in truth, by dint of stra:n- 
ing my eyes, I did think that I distinguished on the spot to which 
he pointed some human forms. ‘This square is very small,’ ob- 
served I; ‘and if the convocation is general, I do not know how it can 
hold us all. Have you any idea of the number of Good Cousins in 
Genoa?’ § Thousands and thousands,’ answered Fantasio; * but it 
is probable there may be partial convocations at several points.’ 

‘Our guide, who had vanished, now reappeared, and desired us 
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to follow him onwards; which we did. A movement towards the left 
of the square took place simultaneously among the living shadows 
scattered about, till, at the word ‘halt!’ from our guide, all stopped. 
There were four small distinct groups, including ours, standing at 
short distances from each other—in all fifteen persons. I counted 
them, but without being able to recognise individuals wrapped in 
cloaks, and in the shade of night. A short pause. ‘Twelve began to 
strike at the church of Carignano, close by. With the first stroke, 
a tall figure, hitherto concealed in a dark ‘corne r, rose to view, like 
a ghost from under ground, and pronounced in a hollow voice the 
following words: § Pray for the soul of of Cadiz, sentenced to 
death by the high Vendita, for perjury and treason to the order. 
Before the twelfth stroke has died away, he will have ceased to 





live.’ The clock tolled slowly on. ‘The echo of the last chime was 
still vibrating, when the voice added, ‘ Disperse!’ and each group 


moved off. 

“ What effect this scene—well got up certainly, only too well—. 
may have had upon the rest of the spectators, 1 never had an op- 
portunity of knowing ; but the too evident melodramatic arrange- 
ment of the whole thing was an entire failure as regarded us three. 
[It might perhaps have been otherwise, had our minds been less 
worked up beforehand. As it was, we saw at a glance, instinctively, 
that all this bloody tale was, thank God, a mere fiction, and that, if 
our cousin of Cadiz had no worse mishap than the one alluded to 
by the sepulchral voice, he might live to a good old age. So the 
stirring emotions of this endless day, this mystery, this arming, liad 
all been for the mere purpose of figuring in a miserable stage-trick, 
in bad taste, and of listening to a goblin story scarce fit to frighten 
children. It was too bad.” 


After a few months’ experience, our hero found that mys- 
tical initiations and midnight melodramas were very far from 
constituting the staple of a conspirator’s life. Signor Ruffini 
himself appears to have been by no means one of the worst 
class of revolutionists, and his folly must have been fully equal 
to his villany. He was evidently the tool of men more cratty, 
more unscrupulous, and more bloodthirsty than himself, He 
gives us the benefit of his acquaintanceship with this kind of 
life, so full of romantic attraction for persons of small brains 
and still less principle. 

“ Verily, [ assure you, the path of a conspirator is not strewn 
with roses, least of all of conspirators situated as we were, viz. 
known by and accessible to every body. I know of no existence 
which requires such continual self-abnegation and endurance. A 
conspirator has to listen to all sorts of gossip, to soothe every 
variety of vanity, discuss nonsense seriously, feel sick and stifling 
under the pressure of empty talk, idle boasting, and vulgarity, and 
yet maintain an unmoved and complacent countenance. A conspi- 
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rator ceases to belong to himself, and becomes the toy of any one 
he may meet ; he must go out when he would rather stay at home, 
and stay at home when he would rather go out; he has to talk when 
he would be silent, and to hold vigils when longing to be in bed. 
Verily, I say, it is a miserable life. It has, it is true, its compen- 
sations, few but sweet; the occasional intercourse with lofty minds 
and devoted souls; ie glimpse of the silver lining of the dark 
cloud, and the conviction that all this wear and tear is smoothing 
the way, inch by inch, towards a noble and holy end. 

“This conviction we had, and it kept us up on our weary way. 
In six months of incessant labour, we had obtained results at which 
we were ourselves astonished. Nota single town of any importance 
in the kingdom but had its committee at work; not a considerable 
village that lacked its propagandist leader. We had succeeded in 
establishing regular and sure means of communication between the 
several committees in the interior, and we corresponded abroad, 
through affiliated travellers, with Tuscany and Rome, through Leg- 
horn and Civita Vecchia, and so on to Naples. ‘The number of 
adepts had multiplied to such an extent, that we soon felt the neces- 
sity of slackening the impulse. People of all classes joined us— 
nobles, commoners, lawyers, men employed under government, 
merchant-captains, sailors, artisans, priests, and monks.” 

As is well known, the whole of these preparations proved 
abortive. ‘The government got scent of what was about to be 
done, perhaps only just in time. At any rate, the conspira- 
tors were not ready, and the bloody hand of justice proceeded 
to claim its victims. Among others was Ceesar, the autobio- 
grapher’s brother, while he himself had the narrowest possible 
escape. After passing many perils, including an almost in- 
credible passage of the river Var, he found himself safe on 
French ground, whence he ultimately came to England, where 
he has formed one of that band of exiles whom we have the 
happiness of cherishing on our shores. Would that we could 
hope that the days were come when the crimes of such men as 
Ruffini had become solely matters of history. What must not 
a country have yet to go throngh, which, like Italy, is over- 
spread with such a curse as these secret associations, con- 
demned by the laws of God, and reprobated even by men of 
the world not wholly dead to all sense of honour and pru- 
dence ? 
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THE HEBRAISMS AND CATHOLICISMS OF DISRAELITS 
NOVELS. 


The Young Duke; Coningsby; Sibyl; Tancred, §c. §c. By 


Disraeli. New editions. David Bryce, Londaii. 


Ir is a common saying, that a man’s character is revealed by 
his writings; and it is especially true in those cases where 
the writings consist mainly of portraitures of character. And 
when a novelist comes to be a Cabinet Minister, and moreover 
aspires to influence the character of his generation, and 1s, 
in fact, the recognised leader of a great party in Parliament, 
it is obvious that such expressions of character, and such 
expositions of his own ideas as are afforded in his com- 
positions, must have no ordinary interest. This is all the 
more so in the case of Disraeli, since he has for years written 
with a purpose, and a political purpose. His avowed object 
has been to influence the mind of the nation, through the 
medium of his novels, in favour of the ideas he has espoused ; 
and it is plain that this has been with a view to assist his own 
political career. In short, he has enlisted his imagination in 
the service of his ambition ; and under cover of an advocacy 
of his political opinions, he has sought to conciliate public 
support by attracting admiration to his personal character. 

Some of our readers may be surprised to learn that Dis- 
raeli’s first novel appeared above a quarter of a century ago. 
It was in 1826 that Vivian Grey was published; that is to 
say, its first part. Its author could not have been much more 
than twenty. There is nothing, however, very remarkable 
in it, or indeed in any of the earlier ones; although they all 
reveal something more than the mere novelist, and point to-, 
wards that subjecting of his imagination to his ambition, which, 
as we have said, is so plainly to be recognised in all his later 
productions, The Young Duke (as the author says, in his 
advertisement to its recent republication) was written ‘ when 
George the Fourth was king.” It was about the time of Ca- 
tholic Emancipation, and perhaps it was from this circumstance 
that Catholic characters are brought upon the scene. It is 
curious to observe the tone in which tlrey are spoken of. It is 
far from unfavourable; and might almost be termed friendly. 
The heroine is a Catholic, and a most lovely and loveable 
character. 

* Her creed had made her in ancient Christendom feel less an 
alien; but when she returned to that mother-country which she 
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had never forgotten, she found that creed her degradation. Her 
indignant spiri it clung with renewed ardour to the crushed altars of 
her faith; and not before those proud shrines where cardinals 
officiate, and a thousand acolytes fling their censers, had she bowed 
with half the abandonment of spirit with which pe invoked the 
Virgin in her oratory at home.” 

Then the ‘great Catholic families” are described; the 
modern race of the Howards and the Cliffords, the Talbots, the 
Aruidels, and the Jerninghams, were not unworthy of their 
proud progenitors. 

“The heroine observed with respect,” we are told, “ the mild 
dignity, the noble patience, the proud humility, the calm hope, the 
uncompromising courage with which they sustained their oppression, 
and lived as proscribed wn lhe nation they had created.” 

In all his subsequent novels Catholic characters appear, and 
are alw: AVS patronise ‘d with a certain amount of sympathy. ln 
Venetia the reconciliation of the hero and heroine is effected 
through the intervention of a monk, who is represented in a 
very ple asing light. In ZZenrietta Temple the hero is the heir 
of an old Catholic family, to whom the disinterested devotion 
of an aged priest is very pathetically described. It is not 
easy to couceive a more beautiful and venerable character. 

Up to this time there does not appear to have been any 
political purpose in the writings of Disraeli; and if there was 
any alm at an ambitious object, it was only in the remote and 
indirect w: iy of attaining literary ce lebrity. Llis next novel 
was still more purely imaginative than any of the preceding ; 
nevertheless it betrays some slight admixture of a political 
element. It also exhibits, along with a more decided tendency 
to Catholicity, a slight inclination to that /ebraism which in 
subsequent works was so strikingly manifested. Conlarini 
Fleming was written in 1831, when the author must have been 
about six-and-twenty. It is a portraiture of a poet by himself, 
and Disracli docs not now affect to conceal that he depicts 
his own character. Contarini is melancholy and miserable ; 
how indeed could he be otherwise ? since, by his own account, 
he was an cgotistical dreamer. In this state of mind he Seis 
himself, after a long and solitary walk, in a Catholic church. 
The high-altar was redolent of perfumes and adorned with 
flowers. A magical light was thrown upon a Magdalen. 

‘“T gazed upon this pictured form with a strange fascination. 
I came forward and placed myself near the altar. At that moment 
the organ burst forth as if heaven were opening ; clouds of incense 
rose and wreathed round the rich and vaulted roof; the priest ad- 


vanced and revealed a God, which I fell down oni worshipped. 
From that moment I became a Catholic.” 
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There was a mystery in the creed full of delight. ‘* Adora- 
tion was ever a resource teeming with rapture; for a creed is 
imagination.” Here was a fatal error. He mistook the ima- 
gination for faith. His religion was dreamy; it was fancy. 
His creative power was exercised in the production of celestial 
visitants; wherever he moved, he perceived (that is, he fancied 


he perceived) ‘the flashing of white wings, the streaming of 


radiant air.” But one mundane desire mingled with these 
eclestial aspirations. He languished for Italy. It was a strong 
longing. Nothing, he says, but the liveliness of his faith could 
have solaced and supported him under the want of its grati- 
fication. He pined for the land where true religion flourished 
in becoming glory, the land where he should behold temples 
worthy of the ‘beautiful mystery celebrated within those sump- 
tuous walls; the land which the Vicar of God and the Ruler 
of kings honoured and sanctified by his everlasting presence. 

By and by Contarini suddenly loses, like Vivian Grey, 
the being who constituted his bliss. The catastrophe is so 
similar that it seems like truth. Both novels end in the same 
tone. A friend tells him: 

The period has arrived in your life when you must renounce 
meditation. Action is now your part. It is well to think, until 


aman has discovered his genius and developed his faculties; but 
then let him put his intelligence into motion. Act; act; act: act 


without ceasing: and you will no longer talk of the vanity of 


life.” 

The author appears to have taken the advice thus given to 
his hero. It does not seem altogether a casual coincidence 
that, in one of the subsequent novels, a character which we 
suspect more than any other to be that of Disraeli, is spoken 
of as having travelled five years; which is the interval between 
the appearance of Contarini and his next novel Venetia. 

Coningsby was published in 1844. In the original preface 
the author declared his object to be to scatter suggestions that 
might tend to elevate the tone of public life, and induce men 
for the future to distinguish more carefully between facts and 
phrases, realities and phantoms. In his preface to the fifth 
edition, In 1849, he says: ‘*the main purpose of its writer was 
to vindicate the just claims of the Tory party to be the popular 
political confederation of the country; a purpose he had pur- 
sued from a very early period of his life, The cccasion was 
favourable. The faithful mind of England had just recovered 
from the inebriation of the great Conservative triumph of 
1841, and was beginning to inquire what, after all, they had 
conquered to preserve. It was opportune, therefore, to show 
that Toryism was not a phrase, but a fact; and that our 
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political institutions were the embodiment of our popular 
necessities.” ‘here was, however, another object the author 
had now in view. It is in this novel that his //ebraisms appear. 
Our readers are aware—the name itself informs them—that 
Disracli is of a Hebrew family: any one who has ever seen 
him knows how strongly his face betrays the Hebrew descent. 
It is curious to see how he explains his own Hebraisms. 


“Tn considering the Tory scheme, the author recognised in the 
Church the most ‘powerful agent in the previous development of 
England; and the most efficient means for that renovation of the 
national spirit at which he aims. ‘The Church is a sacred corporation 
for the promulgation and maintenance in Europe of certain Asian 
principles (/), which, though local in their birth, are of divine origin, 
and of universal and eternal application, In asserting the paramount 
character of the ecclesiastical polity, and the majesty of the theo- 
cratic principle, it became necessary to ascend to the origin of the 
Christian Church, and meet the position of the descendants of that 
race who were the founders of Christianity.” 

We can conceive our readers’ surprise at this very Hebrew 
way of describing Christianity :—* certain Asian principles.” 
Before we have gone much further, however, their surprise 
will have « disappeared, and perhaps another feeling will be 
substituted for it. Let our author proceed to explain his 
purpose, 

* The modern Jews have long laboured under the odium of me- 
dieval malevolence. In the dark ages they were looked upon as an 
accursed race,—the especial foes of Christianity. No one paused 
to reflect that Christianity was founded by Jews. The European 
nations were then only recently converted to a belief in Moses and 
in Christ, and thought they atoned for their past idolatry by wreak- 
ing their vengeance on a race to whom—and to whom alone—they 
were indebted for the race which had founded Christianity. In 
vindicating the sovereign right of the Church to be the perpetual 
regenerator of man, the writer th ought the time had arrived when 
some attempt should be made to do justice to the race which had 
founded Christianity.” 

In order to carry out his object, Disraeli introduces a 
striking character on the scene, Sidonia, a Spanish Jew; and 
it is to this character we particularly call attention, be eens 
however others may exhibit the author’s ideal—or his affected 
ideal, —it is Sidonia which exhibits himself. We say so for 
this reason principally, that in describing Sidonia—of course 
speaking in his own person as the author—he exhibits a 
perfect sympathy with his Hebrew hero; for, after all, if 
Coningsby is meant for the reader's hero, Sidonia is evidently 
the author’s. 
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Speaking in his own person, Disraeli says: 


« Sidonia was descended from a very ancient and noble family 
of Arragon, that in the course of ages had given to the state many 
distinguished citizens. In the priesthood its members had been 
peculiarly eminent. Besides several prelates, they counted among 
their number an Archbishop of Toledo; and a Sidonia bad exercised, 
for a series of years, the paramount office of Grand Inquisitor. 
Yet, strange as it may sound, this illustrious family, during all that 
period, in common with two-thirds of the Artugonese nobility, 
secretly adhered to the ancient faith and ceremonies of their fathers, 
the rites and observances of the law of Moses.” 


The soul shudders and sickens at the horrible profanations 
and sacrilege which must have been perpetrated by these dia- 
bolical dissemblers during these centuries of sordid hypocrisy 
and infernal malignaney! Yet this atrocity Disraeli delibe- 
rately defends. 

* The Council of Toledo, during the sixth and seventh centuries, 
attempted, by a series of decrees worthy of the barbarians who pro- 
mulgated them, to root the Jewish Arabs out of the land. There is 
no doubt this led, as much as the lust of Roderick, to the invasion 
of Spain by the Moslem Arabs. ‘The Jews. suffering under persecu- 
tion, looked to their sympathising brethren of the Crescent; and the 
overthrow of the Gothic kingdoms was as much achieved by the 
superior information which the Saracens received from their suffer- 
ing kinsmen, as by the resistless valour of the desert.’ 


In other words, these malignant miscreants, enraged at 
being prevented from perpetrating their awful profanations of 
the sacred mysteries of the Christian faith for the sake of the 
meanest and most mercenary motives, betrayed the country 
to their brother infidels, the Mahometans; and for centuries 
crushed it under their obscene yoke. It is plain that the 
sympathies of Disracli are with these wretches, not with their 
pious and chivalrous victims. Hear how he speaks of the en- 
deavours made by Ferdinand and Isabella to rid their fair 
realms of this foul oppression : 

“Where the Jewish population were scanty, they were obliged 
to conform, under the utle of * nuevos Christianos.’ “At length, the 
union of the two crowns under Ferdinand and Isabella brought the 
erisis of their fate both to these new Christians and the non-con- 
forming Hebrews. The Inquisition appeared, which was esta- 
blished. against the protest of the Cortes. [The reason for this 
Disrueli himself had already unconsciously furnished ; and in the 
next sentence he alludes to it again, | ‘The first individuals sum- 
moned before them were the Duke de Medina Sidonia [whose name 
indicates an Eastern origin} and others of the most considerable per- 
sonages in Spain.” 
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ILow should it be otherwise, when he had already informed 
his readers that (wo-thirds of the Arragonese nobility were 
secret Jews, whilst professing and ope nly practising the Ca- 
tholic religion ! And yet Disraeli is quite incensed at the 
idea of a Catholic sovereign attempting to root out so exe- 
crable a system! Tow could this be done but by means of 
an Inquisition 2 ? Is it too much to say that for such a dise ase 
no remedy could be effectual which was not sharp? Those 
who were convicted of secret Judaism were dragge i to the 
stake.” ‘ Having purged the new Christians, the Inquisitors 
turned the ir attention to the old Hebrews. Baptism or exile 
was the alternative.” We rather question the value of the 
alternative. There had been ample experience of * conform- 
ine Jews.” More than six hundred thousand* would not de- 
sert the religion of their fathers” [rather, they could not longer 
conceal it], ** For this they gave up ic delightful land in 
which they had lived for centuries” [rather, they were thrust 
out with disgust and exeer ahem. “Who, after this, should 
Say that the Jews are by hature a sordid people 2” This is 
really the ne plus ultra of aud: icity! After revealing on the 
part of the people an hypocrisy never before equalled, the 
habitual and hereditary assumption of a faith they really hated, 
aud all for the sake of sordid pelf and mercenary gain, it is a 
stretch of impudence perfect ly amazing for their apo! logist to 
presume to repel the imputation of a sordid character.‘ The 
Sidonias of Arragon were nuevos Christianos ;” 7.e. professed 
Catholicism for the sake of gain and gold. At the peace, Si- 
doma came to Eneland; and no sooner was he established i in 
laneland, than he professed Judaism, which ‘ ‘Torquemada 
flattered himself he had drained out of the family three cen- 
turies ago. He sent over also for several of lis brothers, who 
were good Catholics in Spain, but who made an offering in 
the synagogue in gratitude for their safe voyage on their arri- 
val in Eneland.” And “w e after this shall say the Jews are 
by nature a sordid people?” Who shall say they are not? 
Where and when was siatclatiets more sv stematic, more sor- 
did, more shameless!) And Disraeli, speaking i In his own per- 
son, his own sentiments, his own spirit, scruples not to express 
his sympathy with these sordid dissemblers, these hereditary 
hyp ocrites, this wretched race of mercen: ry limp ostors ! 

This most strange and striking reve lation of his hidden mind 
raiscs sad suspicions as to the slucerity of his own profession 
of Christian faith, He who ean sympathise with such exe- 
crable assumption of that faith as he has thus described, with 
so much obvious exultation, and so ill-coucealeda sense of tri- 

* Really, about 160,000. See No. 58 of the Clifton Tracts, p. 25. 
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umph at the deception for centuries practised, and of scorn for 
the deceived ;—is it uncharitable to suspect, or to conceive, that 
we might possibly find in its defender an imitafor as well as 
an admirer? And if we see throughout his works, together 
with a deep sense of religion, an unmistakeable reverence for 
Judaism, and an undisguised contempt for all forms of Christi- 
anity, save so far as its Catholic form seems to harmonise with 
Judaism, or may be deemed to be its development,—this sus- 
picion is strengthened into an inference of painful force. If 
it be sound, Sidonia, not Coningsby, is the ¢rwe portraiture of 
Disraeli. ‘The one is the author as he is, the other as he 
seems; the one embodies what he feels, the other what he 
assumes. And, in truth, there are many involunte ry indications 
of this: Sidonia influences Coningsby, who represents that 
new generation of English youth whom Disraeli seeks to in- 
fluence. Sidonia cares for nothing but intellect; he is im- 
pervious to feeling; his mind is wrapt in impenctrable mys- 
tery; he is devoid of sympathy. Though unreserved in his 
manners, his frankness was limited to the surface. He observed 
every thin: thought ever, but avoided serious discussion. 
Though affable, it was impossible to penetrate him, Obser- 
vers of Disraeli will recognise resemblances here; all is pic- 
tured in that cold impassive countenance, and the dark depths 
of that unfathomable eye. 

However, we must not forget the reader’s hero Coningsby. 
Ife is pictured as possessed of the ‘* heart of one who, notwith- 
standing all his high resolves and daring thoughts, was blessed 
with that tenderness of soul which is sometimes linked with 
an ardent imagination and a strong will;” and as yearning for 
“the companionship of an equal or superior mind.” His 
heart and his intellect seemed to need a companion. Books, 
action, and deep thought might in time supply the want of 
that intellectual cuide ; but for the heart, where can he find 
solace? Disracli finds him a companion in the person of 
Sidonia; who, let us recollect, is a man ‘ without affections, 
and caring only for intellect.” Such a man must have hada 
secret contempt for Coningsby, who Is somewhat a dreamer. 
And so we suspect Disracli has a secret contempt for his 
Anglican associates—for ‘ mimes england,” as they were 
called a few years ago—such men as Lord John Manners; 
who, by the by, answers to the description of Coningsby, as 
Disraeli does to that of Sidonia. 

Sidonia is a philosopher, and the instructor of Coningsby ; 
and he at least is sincere enough in contempt for the Church 
of England. Scorn and sarcasm are quite congenial to him; 
and the Establishment affords him a fine subject for their ex- 
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pression. Of course, it is only at the existing order of things 
that he sneers; Young England would not like their Church 
itself to be scoffed at. But an intellectual Hebrew like Sido- 
nia must needs have a supreme contempt for the whole sys- 
tem. And at the same time it is equally obvious that he 
would have a kind of wsthetic sympathy for Catholicitv. A 
fricnd of ours, once conversing with a Jew, asked him what he 
thought of Catholics, and received for answer that “ they were 
nearest the truth.” This must be the feeling of every Hebrew : 
who acknowledges in Catholicity, at all events, the only form of 
Christianity he could ever receive, supposing him to submit to 
any. 

Coningsby reappears in the next novel, but is a nonentity. 
It is only a nominal resemblance. His character is continued 
in Juncred, who, like Coningsby, talks strong Young Eng- 
landism: 


“ T cannot find it a part of my duty to maintain the order of things 
(for I will not call it system) which at present prevails in our country. 
It seems to me that it cannot last, as nothing can endure, or ought to 
endure, that is not founded upon principle, and its principle I have 
not discovered. In nothing, whether it be religion or government, 
sacred, political, or social life, do I find faith ; and if there be no 
Faith, how can there be duty? Is there such a thing as religious 
truth? Is there such a thing as political right? Are these facts, 
or mere phrases? And if facts, where are they to be found in Eng- 
land? Js truth in our Church 2?” 


The reader will wonder when he hears how he proposes to 
find out truth. He soon talks Hebraisms stronger than his 
Anglicanisms. He clectrifies his noble father by saying: 


“Tt is the Holy Land that occupies my thoughts ; and I propose 
to make a pilgrimage to the Sepulchre of my Saviour!” “ Yes: 
the Holy Sepulchre! When I remember that the Creator, since 
light sprung out of darkness, has deigned to reveal Himself to His 
creatures only in one land; that in that land He assumed a manly 
form, and met a human death, I feel persuaded that the country 
sanctified by such intercourse and such events must be endowed 
with marvellous qualities. It is these qualities which drew Europe 
to Asia during the middle ages. Our castle has before this sent a 
De Montacute to Palestine. For three days and three nights he 
knelt at the shrine of our Redeemer. Six centuries have elapsed 
since that great enterprise. It is time to restore and renovate our 
communications with the Most High. I too would kneel at that 
tomb. I, surrounded by the holy hills and sacred sroves of Jeru- 
salem, would lift up my voice to Heaven, and ask what is duty? 
what is faith ? what ought I to do ? what ought I to believe 2?” 


This of course staggers the Duke and Duchess of Bella- 
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mont, who are quiet Church-of-England people; indeed the 
Duchess is an Evangelical. In despair, she gets a bishop to 
reason with her son. In describing this prelate Disraeli exerts 
all his powers of sarcasm; and it is Dr. Blomfield who stands 
portrayed. It is amusing to see the author at once grati- 
fying his Hebrew contempt for a Protestant high-priest and 
slaking the revenge of his Anglican associates. 


* About the time of the marriage of the Duchess of Bellamont, 
her noble family and a few of their friends (some of whom also be- 
lieved in the millennium) were persuaded that the conversion of the 
Roman Catholics to the true faith (which was their own) had ar- 
rived. They had subscribed very liberally for the purpose, and 
formed several sub-committees. As long as their funds lasted, their 
missionaries found proselytes. It was the last desperate effort of a 
Church that had from the first betrayed her trust. ‘Twenty years 
ago, the people of England being in the full efflorescence of their 
ignorance, which permitted them to believe themselves the most 
enlightened nation in the world, it was an established doctrine that 
what was wanted for Ireland was more Protestantism; and it was 
supposed to be not more difficult to supply the [rish with Protes- 
tantism than it had proved, in the instance of a famine, to supply 
them with potatoes. What was principally wanted in both cases 
was subscriptions. 

‘When the English public, therefore, were assured by their co- 
religionists on the other side of the Channel that at last the good 
work was doing, that the flame spread rapidly, that not only 
parishes but provinces were agog, and that town and country were 
in a heat of proselytism, they began to believe that at last the 
scarlet lady was about to be dethroned; they loosened their purse- 
strings; fathers of families contributed their zealous five pounds, 
followed by every member of the household to the babe in arms, 
who subscribed its fanatical five shillings. ‘The journals teemed 
with lists of proselytes and cases of conversion; and even orderly 
orthodox people, who were firm in their own faith, but wished others 
to be permitted to pursue their course in peace, began to congratu- 
late each other on the prospects of our at last becoming a united 
Protestant people.”’ 


Dr. M‘Tfale himself could scarcely exhibit in more odious 
or more powerful colours Protestant proselytism. ‘Then here 
is a slight but faithful sketch of the Anglican [:piscopate : 


“ The Church of England, mainly from its deficiency of oriental 
knonledge [we imagine our readers will probably accept the fact 
without this queer reason, or will conceive the newt reason rather 
better], and from a misconception of the priestly character (which 
has been a consequence of that want), has fallen of late years into 
great straits. About five-and-twenty years ago it began to be ob- 
served that the times had gone by—at least in England—tor bi- 
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shoprics to serve as appanages for the younger sons of great families. 
But the Premier’s notions ‘of clerical capacity did not soar higher 
than a private tutor who had suckled a young noble into university 
honours ; and his test of priestly celebrity was the decent editorship 
of a Greek play. Ile sought for the successors of the Apostles 
among third-rate hunters after syllables. 

“These men, with one exception, subsided into their native in- 
significance ; and during our agitated age, when alike in senate and 
m: arket- place the doctrine and discipline of the Church have been 
impugned, its power assailed, its authority denied, not a voice has 
been raised by these métred nullitics to warn or to vindicate ; not a 
phrase has esc aped their lips or their pens which has ever in- 
fluenced public opinion, touched the heart of the nation, or guided 
the conscience of a perplexed people. If they were ever heard of, 
it was when they were pelted in a riot.” 

No one who recals the events of the last few years, and 
recollects how Disraeli put himself at the head of the Young- 
England party, can doubt that the Anglicans cordially entered 
into all this. We can personally testify that it is not in the 
least stronger than the sort of language the Anglican clergy 
commonly held of their bishops a few years ago. 

But all this forms only the back cround “for the bishop’s 
portrait, which is thus powerfully drawn : 


“Tn the blaze and thick of the affair,—Irish Protestants jubilant, 
Irish Papists denouncing the whole movement as fraud and trum- 
pery, John Bull perplexe ‘d, but excited and still subseribing,—a 
young bishop rose in his place in the House of Lords, and, with a 
vehemence there unusual, declared that he saw the finger of God in 
this second reformation ; and pursuing the prophetic vein and man- 
ner, denounced woe to those who should presume to lift up their 
hands and voices in vain and impotent attempts to stem the flood of 
light that was bursting over Ireland. In him who thus plainly dis- 
cerned the finger of God, the young duchess recognised the man of 
God; and the right rey. prelate became her infallible instructor, 
although the impending second reformation did chance to take the 
untoward form of the emancipation of the Roman Catholics, fol- 
lowed, in due season, by the destruction of Protestant bishoprics, 
the sequestration of Protestant tithes, and the endowment of May- 
nooth. The ready audacity with which the right rev. prelate had 
stood sponsor for the second reformation was a key to his character. 
Bustling, energetic, versatile, stimulated by an ambition that knew 
no repose, and an inordinate c: apacity for affairs, he could permit 
nothing to be done without his interference, and consequently was 
perpetually involved in transactions which were either failures or 
blunders. He was one of those leaders who are not guides. Hav- 
ing little real knowledge, his lordship, when he received those fre- 
quent appeals which were the necessary conse quence of his religious 
lite, became obscure, confused, contradictory, inconsistent. ‘The 
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oracle was always dark. Placed in a high post in an age of politi- 
cal analysis, the bustling intermeddler was unable to supply society 
with a single solution. Enunciating second-hand with characteristic 
precipitation some big principle in vogue as if he were a disco- 
verer, he invariably dhirenki from its enlese quent application the mo- 
ment that he found it might be unpopular or inconvenient, All his 
quandaries terminated in the same catastrophe, a compromise. Ab- 
stract principles with him ever ended in concrete expediency. 

“ Beginning with the second reformation, which was a little rash 
but dashing, the bishop had, in the course of his episcopal career, 
placed himself at the head of every movement in the Church which 
others had originated; and had as regularly withdrawn at the right 
moment, when the best was over or bad become excessive. Fu- 
riously evangelical, soberly high and ary, and fervently a 
each phasis of his faith concludes with what the Spaniards call : 

‘transaction.’ ‘The saints are to have their new churches, and “oe 
are also to have their rubrics and canons ; the universities may sup- 
ply successors to the Apostles, but they are also presented with a 
church commission; the Puseyites may have candles on their alt: irs, 
but they must not “te lighted. A man who can assume with cautious 
facility the prevailing tone, and disembarrass himself of it with a 
dexterous ambiguity the moment it ceases to be predominant,—such 
a man is of an essentially narrow mind; with feeble powers of thought, 
no imagination, contr acted sympathies, and a most loose public mo- 
rality. Such aman is the individual whom kings and parliaments 
select to rule the Church,” 


Such is the man with whom ‘Tanered converses. The 
bishop, we find, was unable to indicate the principle on which 
the present order of things in England was founded; “ nei- 
ther faith nor its consequent cuty was at all illustrated or 
invigorated” by his views. ‘ He utterly failed in reconciling 
a belief in ecclesiastical truth with the support of religious 


dissent.” This pregnant sentence is worth noting. The 
state can scarcely be said to support dissent in any other sense 
than that it tolerates it. And Disraeli distinctly indicates, 


therefore, that he deems a belief in ecclesiastical truth ineon- 
sistent with the tolerating dissent; and yet we are to be told 
that intolerance is essentk ally and oerleale ely Popish. 

But we proceed with Tancred’s ls 


‘*It cannot be denied,’ at length he said, ‘that society was once 
wee d by God, and that now it is regulated by man. For my 
part, [ p refer divine to se ‘lf-covernment ; and I wish to know how it 
is to be attained.’ 

“Phe Church represents God upon earth,’ said the bishop. 
‘But the Church no longer governs man ;’ replied Tancred. ‘There 
Is a great spirit rising in the Church,’ said the bishop, with thought- 
ful solemnity ; ‘we shall soon see a bishop at Manchester.’ ‘ But I 
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want to see an angel at Manchester.” ‘An angel!’ ‘ Why not? 
why should there not be heavenly messengers, when heavenly mes- 
sengers are most wanted?’ We have received a heavenly mes- 
sage by one greater than the angels,’ said the bishop ; ‘these visits 
to man censed with the mightier advent.’ ‘Then why did angels 
appear to Mary and her companions at the holy tomb?’ inquired 
‘Tancred.” 

The interview was unsatisfactory. The bishop said Tan- 
cred was a visionary. His mother, the duchess, was disap- 
pointed and indignant. “ A visionary !” she angrily ex- 
claimed; “ why, so are the Puseyites!” We think so too; and 
here again we ‘discern the shrewd sense of the author, anid his 
keen perceptions of the ridiculous. Eventually Tancred goes 
to Jerusalem, where he meets with a Hebrew lady, who thus 
interrogates him as to his religion : 


‘¢* Pray, are you of those Franks who worship a Jewess; or of those 
who revile her, break her images, and blaspheme her pictures?’ 
‘I venerate, though I do not wdere the mother of God,’ exclaims the 
herv; and he essays to convert his fair acquaintance. ‘ The Chris- 
tian Church would be your guide,’ he assures her. § Which ?’ is 
the lady’s keen reply; ‘there are so many in Jerusalem.’ ‘If Ll had 
no confidence in any Church,’ said Tancred, ‘I could fall down 
before God, and beseech Him to enlighten me 3 and in this land I 
cannot believe that the appeal to the mercy-seat would be in vain.’ 
‘But human wit ought to be exiiausted before we presume to invoke 
divine interposition,’ said the lady.” 





An observation, the soundness another scnse 
than his, however—the reader will recognise; he will fcel at 
once that it would have been better for ‘Tancred to have gone 
to Rome than to Jerusalem. Tancred remains long at the 
tomb. He does not, however, catch much illumination. Lis 
ideas are the same. ‘‘ Christendom cares nothing for that 
tomb now; has indeed forgotten its own name, and calls it- 
self ‘enlightened Europe.’ But enlightened Iurope is not 
happy. Its existence is a fever, which it calls ‘ progress.’ 
Progress to what?” A shrewd question. One is not surprised 
to find that the faithful votary during his vigils at the sacred 
tomb had received solace, but not inspiration. ** No voice 
from heaven had yet sounded ; but his spirit was filled with 
the sanetity of the pli icc.” 

The fact is, he makes a fool of himself; and we are not 
sure that the author does not zrtend to make a fool of his hero; 
in order to **show- “up’ ‘the folly of his friends the Puseyites, 
of whose ‘ visionary” character he is clearly sensible. ‘It is 
impossible that it could be otherwise. Only in their wsthetic 
sport does he sincerely sympathise with them, He palpably 
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detects and exposes the anomalies of their theological posi- 
tion. With the hero made a fool of, and left in ” Palestine 
until his mamma the duchess came to fetch him, we leaye 
Tancred. 

Sibyl, or the Two Matrons, written in 1845, has somewhat 
the same spirit, but is made of stronger stuff. It has no He- 
braisms, but more decided Catholicisms. It has, however, 
the alloy of a palpable political purpose, in which it resembles 
Coningsby. ‘The two matrons are the rich and the poor; and 
the author does not conceal his conviction that their fatal 
separation into hostile classes is the result of the accursed 
schism which ruined Catholicity in this country. In these 
bitter terms does he convey his idea of the atrocious trans- 
actions of that time, while describing the Bedford family, so 
severely castigated by Junius. The passage is precisely the 
history of the rise of the family, in the person of the first 
« John Russell” whose name was ever heard of in English 
history. 


“The founder of the family had been a confidential domestic of 
one of the favourites of Henry VIII., and had contrived to be ap- 
pointed one of the commissioners for ‘ visiting and taking the sur- 
render of divers religious houses.’ It came to pass that divers of 
these religious houses surrendered themselves eventually tothe use 
and benefit of honest Baldwin Greymount. The king was touched 
with the activity and zeal of his commissioner ;--not one of them 
whose reports were so ample and satisfactory, who could baffle a 
wily prior with more dexterity, or control a proud abbot with more 
firmness. Nor were they well-digested reports alone that were 
transmitted to the sovereign; they came accompanied with many 
rare and curious articles, grateful to the taste of one who was not 
only a religious reformer, but a di/ettante of golden candlesticks 
and costly chalices. Sometimes a jewelled pix, fantastic spoons and 
patens; occasionally a fair-written and blazoned manuscript— 
suitable offering for the royal scholar. Greymount was noticed, 
knighted, might have become a minister; but his was a discreet 
ambition; of an accumulative rather than of an aspiring character. 
He served the king faithtully in ail domestic matters requiring an 
unscrupulous agent; fashioned his creed according to the royal 
freaks, and contrived to save both his head and his estate. 

“In 1688, alarmed by the prevalent impression that King James 
intended to insist on the restitution of the Church estates to their 
original purposes, the education of the people, and the maintenance 
of the poor, the family became warm adherents of ‘civil and reli- 
gious liberty,’ and joined the other whig lords and lay impropriators 
in calling over the Prince of Orange and a Dutch army to inculcate 
those popular principles, which, somehow or other, the people would 
never support.” 
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There is no reason to question but that these are the real 
ideas of Disraeli. Iélsewhere he has spoken of the revolution 
as “the conspiracy of an oligarchy.” Tor the system of 
Church and State then established, he has an undisguised 
aversion, Soshrewdand keen-sighted a man could not fail to 
see through its hypocrisy and utter unreality, excepting only 
in what is sordid and selfish. You lament the old faith,” 

says one of his characters to another; and he answers: “ I am 

not viewing the question as one of faith ; ; It is not as a matter 
of relizion, but as a matter of right, that I am considering it. 
You might have changed, if you thought fit, the religion of the 
abbots, as you changed the religion of les bishop ; but you 
had no right to deprive men of their property, and property 
which under their administration so mainly contributed to the 
welfare of the community ; as for community, with the monas- 
teries expired the only type we ever had in England of such 
an intercourse. There is no community in England ; there is 
ageregation; but under a dissociating rather than uniting 
principle.” How true is this! and how forcibly is the reszld 
of this depicted in the following passage, representing the 
dreadful state of large masses of our population in a// our 
villages or towns. 

“Tt is not that the people are immoral, for immorality implies 
some forethought: or ignorant, for ignorance is relative; but they 
are animals; unconscious; their minds a blank, and their worst 
actions only the impulse of gress or savage instinct. ‘There are 
many who are ignorant of their very names, very few who can spell 
them. It is rare that you meet with a young person who knows his 
own age; rarer to find a boy who has seen a_ book, or the girl who 
has seen a flower. Ask them the name of their sovereign, and they 
will give you an unmeaning stare; ask them the name of their re- 
ligion, and they will laugh; who rules them on earth, or who can 

save them in heaven, are alike mysteries to them.” 


It is plain from these extracts, and others that might be 
civen, that no one sees more clearly than Disraeli the miseries 
and dangers of the present state of things in this country; and it 
may perhaps be added, that he sees the cause,—the absence of 
faith. Butit is of little consequence that he sees a want which 
he shares, and which there seems scarcely much probability that 
he will cwre. Like his own Sidonia, he cares for nothing but 
intellect ; and his best ideas are but the homage which intel- 
lect (often unconsciously) pays to faith. We grant that his 
sympathies with Catholicity are more of Hebraism or wxsthe- 
ticism than any thing else; and although it is clear that he has 
a profound contempt for Protestantism, and an intense scorn for 
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the Established Church, the lesson which he reads—like most 
lessons of Protestantism—is negative rather than positive ; un- 
less we yield to the suspicion his own strange language suggests, 
that he is still in heart and soul a //ebrew. Certainly it can- 
not be said that he is a Protestant; so that it is a curious 
phenomenon which he presents—the leader of a great Church 
party, himself not a believer in the Church; a ‘champion of 
Protestantism, whose sympathies are undeniable both with Ca- 
tholicity and Judaism. Strange country, and strange com- 
bination of circumstances, in which such a man should have 
been the life and soul of a government which persecuted the 
Catholics, and refused to remove political restrictions from the 
Jews; standing evidence of the utter hollowness of that sys- 
tem of Church and State which was the result of the Reforma- 
tion and the Revolution ; and upen which he, who was the 
chosen leader of its hereditary supporters, has so freely lavished 
his most bitter scorn. 








RECENT PROTESTANT TOURISTS IN ITALY. 


Six Months in Italy. By G.S. Hillard. 2 vols. London, 
Murray. 


The Land of the Forum and the Vatican; or, Thoughts and 
Sketches during an Easter Pilgrimage to Rome. By 


Newman Hall, B.A. London, Nisbett. 


Ir is not often that we can commend the work of any Pro- 
testant tourist in the south of Italy, written in the English 
tongue, whatever abilities they may bring to the performance 
of their task; whether an accurate knowledge of history, a just 
appreciation of art, shrewdness and originality of observation, 
or great powers of de scription,—all is too commonly disfigured 
by ‘national prejudice and religious intolerance. We are in- 
debted to an American gentleman, Mr. Hillard, for two inter- 
esting volumes, which form a striking exception to this rule. 
They are the record of a visit to Italy, and especially to 
Rome, during the winter of 1847-8; but their publication 
appears to have been delayed beyond the usual term allotted 
to the preparation of such productions, in consequence of 
press of business preventing the author from bestowing the 
necessary attention upon them. On the present occasion, 
however, we are disposed to say, with the old proverb, ‘‘ Bet- 
ter late than never.” In a very modest preface, the author 
tells us that they “have been prepared in intervals snatched 
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from the grasp of an engrossing profession ;” and that they 
are now ‘printed in the belief, or at least the hope, that 
those who have visited the same scenes will not regret to 
have their impressions renewed; and that those who are 
looking forward to Italy, as to a land of promise, will find 
here some hints and suggestions which may aid them in their 
preparation.” And certainly we think it will be no fault of 
the author’s if this hope be not abundantly realised to both 
classes of readers; both to those in whose memories are already 
treasured up “sweet images of the sunny south,” and to those 
who are living in the anticipation of such a pleasure yet to 
come. 

Mr. Hillard’s ** Six Months” were passed in visiting the 
citics usually frequented by foreign tourists, Milan, Venice, 
Florence, Rome, Naples, and all the other minor cities 
which lie between these. ‘The principal part of the time, 
however, was spent, as it ought to have been, in Rome ; and 
at least half of his work is devoted to that city. It is difficult 
on such a subject to say any thing that shall be very new; at 
the same time, these pages are wholly free from that very 
common fault in modern authors when they find themselves 
engaged on a stale subject, viz. a straining after originality. 
Mr. Hillard’s observations are always easy and natural; and 
his criticisms both upon persons and things, even when they 
are such as we cannot agree with, are never extravagant or 
unreasonable.* He has produced a handbook valuable to 
the traveller, though somewhat lengthy perhaps, and some- 
times inclined to the grandiloquent,—as when the race-horses 
at the Roman carnival ‘ bound forth, swallowing the ground 
with fiery leaps.” ‘This, however, is an exception to the 
gencral moderation of his style. 

But, after all, the special charm of these volumes to a Ca- 
tholic reader is to be found in the thoughtfulness and can- 
dour of their tone in all that concerns the ceremonies and 
other outward manifestations of our holy religion, He is a 
Protestant, and has a Protestant and an American dislike of 
nionasteries (at least for men; for women he is disposed to 


* We must, however, enter our most emphatic protest against the passage (in 
vol. ii. p. 145) in which he says that ‘‘the upper classes in Neapolitan society 
are, with many marked exceptions, worthless and corrupt.”” He acknowledges 
that he had no personal knowledge of them, but he gives this as ‘‘ the general 
verdict passed upon them by competent observers.’’ There is an old proverb 
which bids us ** speak of a man as we find him ;’”’ and if we don‘t find him at all, 
the least a prudent man will do is not to speak of him at all. ‘Mr. Hillard is evi- 
dently not a. man who would willingly bear false witness; but he has. been-here 
imposed upon by ‘* worthless” informants. We had the advantage of Mr. Hil- 
lard in having some personal knowledge on this subject, and our testimony would 
have been directly the reverse of that. which he gives as the general verdict. 
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tolerate them, or even to consider them a blessing) ; but he 
nowhere indulges in that contemptuous sneer, or in those base 
insinuations, which are (we fear we must say) the ordinary 
characteristics of English Protestant tourists. Neither, on 
the other hand, does he fall into that other Charybdis of a 
certain portion of the same class—the habit, namely, of speak- 
ing on these subjects in a patronising tone, after the fashion 
of those pseudo-liberals who have no religious feelings or con- 
victions at all. ‘The following passage will give our readers 
a very fair insight into the spirit which animates all our 
author’s remarks on the Catholic faith. He is speaking of 
the numerous churches in Rome, and says: 


“Nor can even a Protestant and a layman be insensible to the 
spirit which hangs over them all, and is felt by every one who 
crosses the threshold of the humblest and plainest, unless he be the 
lightest of scoffers or the sourest of puritans. ‘They are open at all 
times, spreading out their benignant arms of invitation, and in the 
spirit of the Saviour, bidding all who are w eary and heavy-laden to 
come to them and seek rest. No surly official stands at the en- 
trance, to scowl] away the poor Christian that does not wear the 
wedding-garment of respectability. ‘The interior is not cut up into 
pews, protected by doors that are slow to open, and often guarded 
by countenances that are slow to expand into a look of invitation. 
The deep stillness, felt like a palpable presence, falls with a hushing 
power upon worldly emotions, and permits whispers, unheard in the 
roar of common life, to become audible. ‘The few persons who are 
present are either kneeling in silence, or moving about with noise- 
less steps. . . . . . Of those who have spent any considerable time 
in Rome, at least of those who have lived long enough to feel the 
dangers and duties of life, there are but few, | think, who will not 
be disposed to thank the churches of Rome for something more than 
mere gratifications of the taste ; for influences, transitory perhaps, 
but beneficent while they last; for momentary glimpses of things 
spiritually discerned; for a presence that calms, and a power that 
elevates, . . . . The Romish Church is wiser than the Protestant, 
in providing so much more liberally for that instinct of worship 
which is a deep thirst of the human soul. I envy not the head or 
the heart of that man who, when he sees the pavement of a Catholic 
church sprinkled with kneeling forms and faces rapt with devotional 
fervour, is conscious of no other emotion than a sneering protest 
against the mummeries of superstition.” 

In another place, when describing the magnificent pro- 
cession which took place in Rome on ‘the occasion of the re- 
covery of the relic of the head of St. Andrew, on April 5th, 
1848, and a description of which appeared in our own journal 
at that time,* he says : 


* Rambler; vol. 1. 
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“The most conscientious Protestant, unless he were as hard and 
as cold as the stones on which he stood, could not help ceasing to 
protest, for the moment at least ; nor sane he fail to feel upon his 
heart the benediction of waters, drawn from the common stream of 
faith and emotion before it had reached the dividing rock.” 

Klsewhere (ii. 191), in no grudging spirit, he acknowledges 
the beneficial influence of auricular confession in keeping the 
rural population of the Papal States ‘a virtuous people” in 
the matter of chastity ; ; “fas we also see,” he says, “ its goo 
influence in the superior chastity of the Irish peasantry a 
compared with the English.” 

It was impossible that an American traveller, looking 
upon things with this impartial eye, and describing them thus 
fairly, should not be struck with the very different tone usually 
adopted by his cousins-german, the English. Accordingly, 
Mr. Hillard has given us a portrait of “the Ienglishman 
abroad,” whose fidelity will immediately be recognised ‘by those 
who know him, whilst the quiet vein of humour which per- 
vades it will make it a very entertaining study for all. Our 
limits will not allow us to quote one or two passages which 
we had marked in the first volume, where he speaks of ng- 
land as a country ‘‘ which is loved by its people with most 
pugnacious patriotism; while they are always running away 
from its taxes, its dull climate, its sea-coal fires, and the erim 
exclusiveness of its society.” We can only find room for the 
following passage, taken from a chapter in the second volume, 
which is wholly devoted to * the English in Italy :’ 


“The English residing or travelling upon the Continent would, 
if gathered together, m take a large city. ‘They carry England with 
them wherever they go. In Rome there is an English church, an 
English reading-room, an English druggist, an English grocer, and 
an “English tailor. <As England is an island, so they every where 
form an insular community, upon which the waves of foreign in- 
fluence — in vain. This peculiarity penetrates to the individual. 
A French or German table-dhoite is a social continent; but an 
English coftve- -room, at the hour of dinner, is an archipelago of 
islets, with deep straits of reserve and exclusiveness flowing be- 
tween. ‘Travellers of other nations learn to conform to the manners 
and customs of the people about them, avoiding the observation 
attracted by singularity. Not so the Englishman; he boldly faces 
the most bristling battery of comment and notice. His shooting- 
jacket, checked trousers, and beaver gaiters, proclaim his nation- 
ality before he begins to speak; he rarely yields to the seduction 
of a moustache ; he i is inflexibly loyal to tea; and will make a hard 
fight before consenting to dine at an earlier hour than five. The 
Enalish in Rome, as a general rule, show little sensibility to the 
peculiar influences of the place. Towards the Catholic Church and 
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its ceremonies they turn a countenance of irreverent curiosity; trying 
the spirit of the es by their careless deportment, their haughty 
strides, and their inveterate staring—intimating that the forms of 
Catholic worship are merely dramatic entertainments performed by 
daylight.” 

And in another place he bears honourable testimony to the 
spirit of forbearance with which this intolerable insolence 1s 
borne by those who nevertheless cannot fail to be irritated by 
it: “The English do what they please at Rome,” he says, 
“and Italian remonstrance rarely goes beyond an expressive 
shrug of the shoulders.” 

Not the least interesting portion of Mr. Hillard’s work 
are the concluding chapters, i in which he gives a summary of 
the principal tourists in Italy who have published to the world 
any account of their impressions. ‘The list is far from being 
complete ; still, it contains many rich morceaux, from which 
we must select a single s specimen, taken from Dr. Moore’s 
View of Society and Manners in Italy, a work published 
in the last quarter of the last century, and enjoying then a 
considerable reputation. ‘The author was a physician, travel- 
ling as the companion of the Duke of Hamilton; and though 
born a Scotchman, and reared a Presbyterian, he seems to 
have been remarkably free from the usual prejudices of his 
countrymen and co-religionists, if we may judge from the fol- 
lowing admirable sample of delicate and good-humoured satire. 
He is writing to a friend; and speaking of the Catholic clergy, 
aud the unjust accusations often made against them, he says: 


‘“*T remember being in the company of an acquaintance of yours, 
who is distinguished for the delicacy of his table and the length of 
his repasts, from which he seldom retires without a bottle of Bur- 
gundy for his own share, not to mention two or three glasses of 
Champagne between the courses. We had dined a few miles from 
the town in which we then lived, and were returning in his chariot. 
It was winter, and he was wrapped in fur to the nose. As we drove 
along, we met two friars walking through the snow in wooden san- 
dals. ‘There goes a couple of dainty rogues,’ cried your friend, 
as we drew near them; ‘only think of the folly of permitting such 
lazy, dwxurious rascals to live in a state, and eat up the portion of 
the poor. I will engage that these two scoundrels, as lean and 
mortified as they look, will devour more victuals in a day than 
would maintain two industrious families. He continued railing 
against the luxury of those two friars, and afterwards expatiated 
upon the Epicurism of the clergy in general, who, he said, were all 
alike in every country and of every religion. When we arrived in 
town, he told me he had ordered a nice little supper to be got ready 
at his house by the time of our return, and had lately got some 
excellent wine, inviting me at the same time to go home with him; 
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‘for,’ continued he, ‘as we have driven three miles in such weather, 
we stand in great need of some refreshment.’ ” 


Of a very different character is the second work whose 
title we have placed at the head of this article. Indeed, we 
owe Mr. Hillard some apology for having placed it there at 
all. We certainly should not have noticed 1 it, had we not heard 
that its author was a non-conforming minister, who, during 
the ‘ Papal Aggression” agitation, had the courage to de- 
nounce any interference with the internal arrangements of the 
Church in England. We had a nght, therefore, to expect 
something above the ordinary run of vulgar and ignorant abuse 
from such a quarter; and, indeed, the “author in his preface 
announces his intention of expressing his opinion faithfully, 
nevertheless, of speaking the truth ‘with love and courtesy.” 
He is even afraid that he is too polite, and apologises for not 
calling us by hard names. On a perusal of the work, how- 
ever, we cannot say that we sce any need for this apology; he 
ce rtainly does set out with some appearance of fairness; he 
can admire the “truly evangelical sermon” he heard at the 
Madeleine, the “logical and excellent” sermon of the Capuchin 
friar at Valence, of which he vives abstracts; also the action 
of the preacher at the Duomo at Florence, whose sermon, as 
he does not describe, he probably could not understand (for, 
if we may judge by { false spellings and false concords, like so 
many other English tourists who give very dogmatic opinions 
on Italian subjects, he scarcely understands a word of the 
language), and the evident devotion of the people, which, 
however ‘‘ misguided,” he has the candour to prefer to the 
utter coldness in worship to which he is accustomed at home. 
But here his fairness ends: we will let our readers judge for 
themselves of his love and courtesy. 

“While we were examining the numerous frescoes on the old 
walls [in the Dominican church of Sta. Maria Novella, Florence], 
the most hideous nasal sounds, intended for chanting, came from 
behind the high altar; and presently there issued from the pene- 
tralia a swarm of naked-footed (? ) monks, whose features and general 
aspect were such that any caricaturist, wishing to be uncompli- 
mentary to their order, could not succeed so well by any effort of 
his imagination as by faithfully taking their portraits. When we 
saw the singers, we ceased to wonder at the sounds; and remem- 
bering how nearly the Dominicans and the Inquisition are related, 
we shuddered at the bare possibility of any one being in the power 
of men apparently so destitute of all human symp: ithies. We were 
shocked also at the irreverence with which they performed their 
own worship, and particularly noticed one who was close by us, and 
who, though professedly saying his prayers, was looking about in 
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all directions, and spitting most disgustingly and without. intermis- 
sion on the marble pavement of the church. 

‘Am I uncharitable? Come with us, then, into the chapter- 
house. Look at that large fresco painting representing the Church 
militant and the Church triumphant. On the one side, the Pope 
and the Emperor on thrones, surrounded by bishops and other per- 
sons of distinction, are watching a pack of dogs as they drive away 
from a flock of sheep some ravenous wolves. These dogs of the 
Lord (Domini canes) are black and white, the colours of the Do- 
minicans whom they represent. The wolves whoin they are de- 
stroying, tearing open their bowels in the fiercest canine fashion, 
depict the Waldenses and other heretics; while the sheep are the 
good Papists, imperilled by their wicked errors! In the corner of 
the fresco some of the heretics are represented as converted, in the 
act of destroying their books, Xe. . . . . Here then are the per- 
secutions of Popery, in England often denied as fabulous, publicly 
commemorated in the fresco of a Romanist church, and gloried in 
as one of the virtues of the Dominicans. Would Protestants be 
culty of vulgar uncharitableness in calling them sanguinary blood- 
hounds? It would be unnecessary, as it Is the character they give 
themselves.” 


No doubt our author thinks it a great sin to go barefoot ; 
and therefore he falsely imputes the practice to the Domini- 
cans, 1n order to heighten his colouring. It is certainly quite 
against his own principles, as we learn by his dainty way of 
keeping “the Sabbath” at Marseilles, after three days of 
weary sight-seeing. It was a luxury,” he says, * to awake 
gradually, to dress leisurely, to breakfast deliberately; we 
could enter into the joy of the day.” ‘Then, no doubt it isa 
sin to be ugly, and to sing through the nose; and it is enough 
to condemn a whole body of monks, if one of their number 
stares about and spits during divine office. But, after all, this 
description is only intended to raise a prejudice, and make 
his most absurd interpretation of the fresco more probable 
and palatable. Absurd it undoubtedly is; for if the dogs are 
to be interpreted literally as bloodhounds, it is but fair to do 
the same for the wolves; if the dogs tearing the wolves are 
literal, so are the wolves tearing the sheep; if one is an alle- 
gory, so are the others. But our author is a humanitarian, 
a feeble-minded man with a heart like Leigh Hunt, but with 
an intellect much inferior to his; for while he treats the 
Church as the synagogue of Satan, for persecutions of which 
he gives a false and ex caggerated: account, he receives the 
Old Lestament, which Leigh Hunt rejects, and believes Moses, 
Josue, and David to have been friends of God, whom Leigh 
Hunt treats as miserable assassins, If their age excused them, 
surely the spirit of the middle ages excused the Church; if 
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the Popes are to be condemned, so are the Patriarchs. But 
he carries Ins inconsistency further; he finds a picture of 
Oliver Cromwell at Florence, and —— oceasion to go into a 
rhapsody about the “spiritual religion” of that most able and 
strong-minded hypocrite, the w ould-be exterminator of Popery 
in Ireland. Not all persecutors therefore are bad. Cromwell 
is a saint; the assassins of the first French Revolution are 
bad; but the Inquisitors are the worst of all, the only ones 
for na ee not a word of apology can be offered. We may 
almost say that the key-note of his book is abuse of the 
cruclty of the Church, and s sympathy with the mildness, the 
misfortunes, and the sufferines of the revolutionists, to whom 
he evidently wishes success. 

The volume is divided into seven books, of which the 
fourth is devoted to the ceremonies of Holy Week in Rome, 
most of which he pronounces to be mummery, and worse ; 
though he is deeply touched with the chanting of the Pasion, 
and expresses his feelings in a passage which is worth ex- 


tracting. 


“Then followed what I shall never forget, the intoning by three 
priests of the narrative of the Passion by St. John, the only Apostle 
who followed his Lord to the cross, and was an eye-witness of His 
sufferings. It was read or sung dramatically, though without action 
or any repulsive ane at effect. The peculiarity consisted in each 
priest assuming a distinct part. ‘Thus, one of them recited only the 
words of the historian; the second, those uttered by our Lord; 
while the third came in, at the different points of the story, with 
the language of Pilate and other subordinate actors. The most 
startling effect was produced by the choir personating the rabble, 
and, in wild angry tones, shouting, ‘Not this man, but Barabbas !’ 
and *Crueify him, crucify him!’ [I must confess that this part of 
the service, in which no words but those of inspiration were em- 
ploved, and these so touchingly descriptive of the most momentous 
event in the world’s history, affected me very deeply. But when 
at the words ‘ inclinato capite tradidit spiritum’ (‘He bowed the 
head and gave up the ghost ), the Pope and the C ardinals rose from 
their seats and knelt, and all the congregation knelt, and the voices 
of the priests were still, and an intense silence prevailed for several 
minutes, | could not remain on my feet, as I had so often done 
amidst 2 kneeling crowd. [ bent with all around me; for there was 
no outward object held up; it was at the majesty of the truth which 
— becn read; it was to the suffering Saviour, of whose agonies 

e had just heard. [I could not restrain my tears; and carnest 
were then my prayers, that the Crucified One might reign more 
fully in im) heart and in that of all my friends, and that in His 
mercy Ile ‘would remove that veil of superstition which so con- 
cealed the full brightness of His Gospel from those who, amid so 
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many corruptions, still held this great central truth of His media- 
torial death. Whatever some of my Protestant readers may think 
of it, I felt pleasure at the time; and I feel pleasure now in the 
remembrance, that amid so very many things in which I felt com- 
pelled openly to manifest my non-concurrence, there was one act 
of worship in which I could conscientiously join. Surely it would 
have been the exaggeration of Protestantism to refuse to knee] with 
the Romanists in silent prayer at the reading of the narrative of the 
Saviour’s death.” 


When Mr. Newman Hall calls to mind that this is the same 
scene of which another Protestant traveller, whom he often 
quotes with approbation (Mr. Hobart Seymour), has written 
that “though some persons regarded it as having an unusual 
and striking, and not unpleasant effect, yet on my own mind 
the eileet produced was very far from pleasing or satisfactory ; 
there is something repulsive to our tastes, if not to our judg I 
ments, to find a ‘theatrical character connected with so holy 
an exercise’—when, we say, Mr. Newman Hall has Icisure 
to reflect on this difference of judgment between himself and 
a fellow-Protestant, he may perhaps see reason to question 
both the wisdom and the charity of those judgments which he 
has so unscrupulously passed on every thing which did not 
happen to be in accordance with his own particul: ir taste. 

The fifth book of Mr. Newman Hall’s work is devoted to 
‘ developments of Romanism in Rome.” The first chapter of 
this work is occupied with “ relics,” all of which he assumes 
to be false; and the “ Bottle of the Virgin’s Milk” (which he 
did not know is only supposed to have streamed from a mi- 
raculous picture or image) not only false but indelicate. Next 
come ‘ Indulgences,” which he has the kindness to confess 
are not meant for future sins; but ‘‘éucidit in Scyllam qui 
rulé viture Charybdin,” he insists that ‘* Romanists say that 
the Blood of Christ obtains the remission of eternal punish- 
ment only, leaving the temporal punishment... . to be 
atoned for in some other way.” When will Protestants learn 
that we are not answerable for their guesses, and illogical de- 
ductions from partial views of our doctrines? ‘Then comes the 
worship of images, in which matter he, like most Protestants, 
seems to think that there is something morally wrong in vene- 
rating a visible form, though the same “objection does not apply 
to venerating an audible n: une; for, philosophically, what is 
the difference between one sensible symbol and another ? 
Why is it more idolatry to bow the knee to an im: ie of 
Jesus than to His name? When the Decalogue was given, 
God had not manifested Himself in visible form, only by a 
voice from Sinai; hence His only symbol was His name, which 
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was worshipped with divine honour: now ‘ we have seen the 
Word of Life,” and we venerate His form, whenever we see It 
imaged forth. But Protestantism is a dry and bare literalism, 
and cannot endure reason or argument, only “texts.” Then 
comes the ‘‘ Mediatorship of the Virgin and Saints,” proved, 
among other things, by the fact, that in the Rosary there are 
ten Hail Marys for one Our Father; then a chapter on the 
Bible in Rome. Before, we had a chapter on the Bible in 
Florence, apropos of the Madiai; his one test of religion and 
liberty is the right to read any version of the Bible a man 
thinks fit. He does not seem to be aware of the infidelity 
which the unrestricted use of the Old Testament has intro- 
duced into England. From Paley to Pye Smith, we do not 
belicve that there is a single thoughtful Protestant who really 
believes all the Old Testament to be the Word of God. Our 
author condemns persecution in terms that would condemn 
that book; and yet, forsooth, there can be no salvation but 
where that book, so fruitful in oceasions of error, is placed, 
without note or comment, in tlhe hands of educated and un- 
educated alike. 

3ut we will not waste more words on an author of this 
class; he is a man of weak argumentative powers, and belongs 
to that under-educated class, so common among non-conform- 
ists, that is always dragging in religion by the shoulders, and 
‘improving the occasion.” So inveterate is this habit with 
him, that he cannot admire the models of the Venus de Me- 
dicis, without taking occasion to reflect that Christ is our true 
model. This is all very well; but such a persevering sermon- 
iser is rather ludicrous, and intolerably dull company. 
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Tilustrated Books. 





THERE are few things more characteristic of the present 
day than the condition and progress of what are technically 
called “ Illustrated Books.” Take up an illuminated Missal 
of the 15th century and the last number of the Jdlustrated 
London News of 1854, and you have the contrast between the 
arts of the two eras before you in one of its most striking 
forms. Yet the Illustrated News itself has a more recent com- 
petitor in the same field, perhaps even more characteristic of 
the year which has given it birth. A speculative and pufling 
publisher, Cassell by name, Is issuing a penny sheet, crowded 
with illustrations, which, if not fully equal to those of its pro- 
totype, are by no means conte mptible, Mr. Cassell boasts of 
an iminense circulation as crowning his project with success ; 
and considering that he probably clears nearly one farthing 
on each copy that i is sold, after paying for the first outiay of 
engravings, compilation, and composition, it is very likely that 
he turns over a respectable sum of money w eekly. 

We can imagine how the weekly production of these and 
many other illustrated periodicals would literally astound an 
old illuminator. And really it 7s astonishing. It is surprising 

—and to us almost painful — to think of the everlasting 
stretch of thought and attention, the restless watchfulness, the 
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daily anxieties, and the midnight toils, which thousands of men, 
women, and children endure in keeping up this unfailing sup- 
ply of hebdomadal engravings and letter- -press accompi inyine, 
Happy they, in our judgment, whose lot it is to weigh out 
sugars, or to measure tape and calico, rather than to spend 
their life in a round of toils, which permit not a day’s or an 
hour’s repose ;—toils whose result is beauty and pleasure for 
others; but for those who undergo them, nothing but a bare 
living, with loss of health, loss of sight, loss of spirits, and a 
premature old age. 

At present, however, we are not specially oecupied with 
the illustrated pe wladonale of the day, but with those illustrated 
books, which more than any thing else show how remarkable 
an oii ance has been made in the general cultivation of the 
artistic faculty in our professional. painters and engravers. 
Looking back to what children’s books and illustrated publi- 
cations in general have been in our own time, the advance is 
actually extraordinary. Take up one of the few, the very few 
children’s books of our own young days, which hed one, two, or 
perhaps halfa dozen prints to please the childish eve; or some 
chance numbers of any of that host of twopenny weekly mis- 
cellanies, the Mirror, or the Hive, with scores of others, 
which, about thirty years age, flooded the booksellers’ shops ; 
and then turn to the publications which we have placed at 
the head of our present remarks. ‘The contrast is perhaps 
greater than could be discerned in the works of any two other 
periods in the whole history of art, separated by so short an 
interval of time. We speak, of course, of wood-engraving 
only ; for we must go back three centuries if we would recur 
to the young days of copper-cngraving and etching. We of 
this day have made little or no advances upon the skill of the 
past generation In line engraving; for the good reason that 
little advanee was to be made. In some respects we are even 
going back. In facet, the greatest line- engraver who ever lived 
—a man who actually stands alone in the eraver’s art, Raffaelle 
Morghen, was born in Italy in the middle of ae last cen- 
tury. Still, the landscape branch of the art was far behind 
the historical —— What our English “ Illustrated 
Books” used to be, may be estimated from the somewhat 
curious and Cs cacliaatale got up volume, called * Turner and 
Girtins’ Picturesque Views, sixty years since.” This book 
consists of a collection of prints, taken from the original cop- 
per-plates themselves, which were disinterred by the ‘publisher 
a short time ago; with a few a gyn ‘of the lives of 
Turner and his early friend Girtin, by Mr. Miller; and de- 
scriptions of the plates by various hands. The work is cer- 
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tainly curious, as showing what Girtin might have become 
had he lived, and as giving undoubted indications of the pecu- 
liar genius of ‘Turner in his after years. Already it is impos- 
sible not to observe the results of that unrivalled eye and 
hand for aerial perspective which made Turner the greatest 
of landscape painters. 

Returning, then, to those wood-engravings,—or, as they 
used more modestly to be called, wood-cuts,—which form the 
chief staple of book-illustrations, it occurs to us that some of 
our readers may not be perfectly familiar with the peculiarities 
which distinguish the different works of the graver’s skill; 

and that, when we say that wood-engravings are the only kind 
which can be worked up with letter- -press, and sold at the 
present cheap prices, they would be glad to know why this is 
so. We shall, therefore, beg the better informed reader’s 
pardon for repeating what he ‘already knows, while we briefly 
indicate the principal of the various processes of the modern 
cneraver ’s art. 

“itching is both the first process in regular copper or steel 
engraving, and a species of engraving complete in itself. In 
the latter case, the work is merely carried out with a degree of 
finish unealled tor in the former. In etching, the metal plate 
is covered with a thin coating of a mixture of wax, mastic, 
&e., on which the picture to be represented is traeed with a 
species of needle, each stroke of the needle laying bare the 
surface of the plate beneath. Aqua-fortis (nitrous acid) is 
then poured upon the coating, which, passing down the cre- 

vices made by the needle, eats into the surface of the plate 
and produces a line cut into the metal, precisely as if it hé id 
been formed by the hand. The charac ‘teristic beauty of 
etching is the freedom of touch which it allows as Oppos: ed to 
that somewhat mechanical stiffness which accompanies regular 

engraving, the latter being a process requiring far more mus- 
cular force than the former. 

In Engraving (technically so called) on steel or copper, 
after the outline has been put in by etching, the details and 
complete efiect are produced by an innumerable quantity of 
lines, marks, and dots, cut into the metal with a burin or 
graver, applied by the hand. ‘The process is most tedious, 
and not a little injurious to the sight. 

Mezzo-tint is a variety of steel or copper engraving, pro- 
duced by a curious device. ‘The smooth plate is indented, or 
hacked all over with a sharp instrument, which covers it with 
innumerable lines in all directions. If ink were applied 
to the plate in this condition, and an impression taken from it, 
the result would be a uniform black colour, marked with num- 
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berless deeper touches. ‘The picture is produced on the plate 
by scraping away the indented surface, more or less of the 
ground being left according to the less or greater degrees of 
light which it is intended to represent. The chief beauty of 
mezzo-tint lies in its softness and depth of shadows ; its chief 
defeet consists in the poverty and dulness of its lights, and in 
its deficiency in delicacy of detail. Lt produces, moreover, 
but comparatively few impressions before the plate is worn 
out. 

Aqua-tint is a method but little used. It combines the 
use of a species of a mezzo-tint ground, with the application of 
acid (as in etching) for the production of the lights. 

Lithography is strictly what the name imports—a writing 
or drawing upon stone. ‘The design is drawn upon a peculiar 
species of stone, with a prepared black chalk of a greasy nature. 
When the surface is then covered with printer’s ink (which is 
a greasy fluid), the ink adheres to the chalk-marks left on the 
stone (which is previously wetted), and to those marks alone ; 
and it is then transferred to paper by the ordinary printing 
process. 

None, then, of these forms of engraving are applicable to 
the common printing-press. In all metal plates, the dark 
portions in the print are produced by the hol/ows in the en- 
sraved plate; and the process of filling the hollows with ink and 
of cleaning the projecting portions from all stain is necessarily 
tedious, and makes the production of each separate impression 
a comparatively costly aflair, to say nothing of the original 

cost of the engraving. But in ictter= press printing, the 
printed impression is produced by the projecting parts of the 
type, and the inking them for each successive impression 
on the paper is accomplished with extraordinary rapidity, as 
also is the actual striking off each impression itself. Engrav- 
ines, therefore, to be printed with letter-press, or by the same 
rapid process, must be produced by precisely the same means 
as common printed letters;—and this is the case with wood- 
engraving. ‘Lhe drawing is made with a common but very 
hard lead pencil upon the smooth surface of a piece of box- 
wood slightly whitened to assist the sight, and the lights are 
cut out with various little instruments ; the projecting parts 
that remain taking the printer’s ink, Just as in the case of 
common printing-type. The designs are generally drawn by 
the artist himseli upon the wood; though this part of the 
work is sometimes intrusted to the engraver. The large 
wood-cuts which appear in such publications as the Jdlus- 
trated London News are produced by the junction of severai 
separate pieces of wood,—the box being a tree of small girth. 
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In cases where great rapidity of production is called for, these 
pieces are actually engraved by different hands, and reunited 
when finished. In the. hurry of modern newspaper work, the 
junction is often not very complete, as may be seen by the 
defects constantly visible in the large engravings in periodi- 
cals. Box-wood being very hard, an immense number of 
impressions may be taken from it before the engraving is 
materially injured. Any of our readers who are curious as 
to the details of this beautiful art will find them given in one 
of the works on our list, Zhe Lllustrated London Drawing- 
book, an interesting, useful, and very cheap book, containing, 
among other things, a complete and not overloaded guide to 
perspective drawing, The student could hardly lay out a 
couple of shillings to greater advantage. And as a sequel to 
it, We may recommend the ‘ Series of Progressive Lessons in 
Drawing and Perspective,” published in Chambers’ Educational 
Course. ‘These are executed in lithography, and, with the 
exception of the animals” (which are feeble and meagre), 
furnish a large variety of excellent studies, from the human 
figure down to decorative drawing. 

Taking, however, the series before us in the order in which 
we have placed them, the first is precisely what its title claims 
for it. We know no other collection of the best of our short 
poems, which equals it in compass, variety, and judiciousuess 
of selection. ‘lhe series extends from Chaucer to Longfellow, 
and includes poems of greater length than are usually found 
in miscellaneous editions. ‘ Comus,” for instance, is given 
at length; so also is “The Prisoner of Chillon,” and ‘* Ger- 
trude of W yoming.” ‘Lhe illustrations are of fair merit, some 
of them decidedly above the average; but the “ getting up” of 
the volume is perfect. The whole is printed on delic ately-tinted 
paper, and the binding is the handsomest specimen of * cloth” 
covering we have ever seen. At first sight it might pass for 
a rich, solid morocco. What a contrast to the old- fashioned 
papered boards of twenty or thirty years ago! 

Scarcely less striking is the mode in which the new edi- 
tion of Mr. ‘Tupper’s popular Proverbial Philosophy is now 
offered to the purchasers of gift-books. As is too common 
with Inglish artists, the landscapes are far superior to the 
ficure-pieces, though none are unworthy of the place they 
fill, as illustrating Mr. ‘Tupper’s very clever aud somewhat 
singular book. Many of them are favourable specimens of 
the wood- -cngraver’s skill. Hard-headed and shrewd remarks 
have been rarely presented to the world in a more attractive 
guise. 

The third on our list is the ever-charming Llegy in a 
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Country Churchyard. Mr. Cundall’s edition is in every way 
most elegant. ‘The illustrations preserve the delightful pathos 
which, with all its elaboration, makes the * If leay” one of 
the most touching and natural poems in any lancuage. Its 
rich-sounding stanzas are unlike the more rapid and irrecular 
strains which later poets conceive to be the only appropriate 
vehicle for the poetry of sentiment and grief; but, in our 
judgment, they are pervaded by a feeling of satisfying oes 
which the schools that have succeeded Gray have rarely, if ever 
attained. ‘The majority of the drawings are by Birkett Ff oster, 
and worthy of his reputation. ‘Those by “ A Lady” show 
considerable feeling, and in some ins ‘tanees are altogether 
charming; but here and there, where she has attempted some- 
thing not purely domestic or rural, her pencil loses its —: 

The Poems and Pictures is the second edition of 
capital selection of poetry, already known to many of our 
readers. Its profuse illustrations are in some respects un- 
equalled by any more recently issued books of the kind. In 
fact, we cannot call to mind any miscellaneous collection of 
poems or prose which numbers among its illustrations so many 
painters of so high reputation as Cope, Dyce, Creswick, 
Horsley, Redgrave, Pickersgill, Corbould, and others. In 
common with others in our present catalogue, it shows the 
typographical care and skill of our own printers, Messrs. 
Levey, Robson, and Franklyn. 

The next on the list may be named as furnishing a pecu- 
liarly striking proof of the strides which book illustration has 
made among us. Bechstein’s Old Story- Teller is nothing 
more than a volume of fairy tales, quaint stories, and pretty 
allegories, attractive to many grown-up readers, but specially 
designed for boys and girls. Its cover, indeed, fits it for any 
drawing: room, while Richter’ s 100 Hestrations are nothing 
less than capital. Sometimes graceful and almost touching, 
but generally odd and farcicé al, they are, to our taste, the 
best embodiments we have seen of the quiet spirit of satire 
which lies hid in so many of the extravaganzas of fairy-land, 
and its border-regions of enchantment in general. The stories 
are collected, not written, by Bechstein; and though among 
the rest an occasional old favourite (but newly told) occurs, 
the greater portion will be fresh to the English reader, both 
young and old. Here and there appears a story of a directly 
religious character; and one of these—a peculiarly beautiful 
lerend—w e cannot forbear quoting: 


“Many years ago, there dwelt in a cloister a young monk 
named Urban, who was remarkable for an earnest and devout 
frame of mind beyond his fellows, and was therefore intrusted with 
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the key of the convent library. He was a careful guardian of its 
contents, and besides, a studious reader of its learned and sacred 
volumes, One day he read in the Epistles of St. Peter the words, 
‘One day is with the Lord as a thousand years, and a thousand 
years as one day ;’ and this saying seemed impossible in his eyes, 
so that he spent many an hour in musing over it. ‘Then one morn- 
ing it happened that the monk descended from the library into the 
cloister ‘garden, and there he saw a little bird perched on the bough 
of a tree, singing sweetly, like a nightingale. ‘The bird did not 
move as the monk approached her, till he came quite close, and 
then she flew to another bough, and again another, as the monk 
pursued her. Still singing the same sweet song, the mghtingale 
flew on; and the monk, entranced by the sound, followed her on 
out of the garden into the wide world. 

‘At last he stopped, and turned back to the cloister ; but every 
thing seemed changed to him, and every thing had become larger, 
more beautiful, and older,—the buildings, the garden; and in the 
place of the low, humble cloister-church, a lofty minster with three 
towers reared its head to the sky. This seemed very strange to the 
monk, indeed marvellous ; but he walked on to the cloister-gate and 
timidly rang the bell. A porter entirely unknown to him answered 
his summons, and drew back in amazement when he saw the monk. 
The latter went in, and wandered through the church, gazing with 
astonislhiment on memorial-stones which he never remembered to 
have seen before. Presently the brethren of the cloister entered 
the church; but all retreated when they saw the strange figure of 
the monk. The abbot only (but not his abbot) stopped, and 
stretching a crucifix before him, exclaimed, ‘In the name of 
Christ, who art thou, spirit or mortal? And what dost thou seek 
here, coming from the dead among us the living ?’ 

"The monk, trembling and tottering like an old man, cast bis 
eyes to the ground, and for the first time became aware that a long 
silvery beard descended from his chin over his girdle, to which was 
still suspended the key of the library. To the monks around the 
stranger seemed some marvellous appearance ; and, with a mixture 
of awe and admiration, they led him to the chair of the abbot. 
There Ms gave to a young man the key of the library, who opened 
it, and bronght out a chronicle wherein it was writte n, that three 
hundred years ago the monk Urban had disappeared, and no one 
knew whither he had gone. 

“* Ah, bird of the forest, was it then thy song?’ said the monk 
Urban, with a sigh; ‘I followed thee for scarce three minutes, 
listening to thy notes, and yet three hundred years have passed 
away! ‘Thou hast sung to me the song of eternity, which I could 
never before learn. Now I know it; and, dust myself, | pray to 
God kneelinz in the dust.’ : 

“With these words he sank to the ground, and his spirit 
ascended to Heaven.” 

The Charm, equally attractive in its blue and gold bind- 
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ing, was first published as a magazine for boys and girls, and 
comprises stories, historical sketches, poctry, natural history, 
and other subjects of ‘ information.” The spirit in which it 
is written seems perfectly unobjectionable; the stories have 
a good * purpose ;” and the historical sketches contrast pleas- 
ingly with the ordinary lying tales which are palmed upon the 
young mind as undoubted truth. The paper on St. Louis of 
France, for instance, is a cordial eulogy on the saint-king, 
such as a Catholic might have written, with only a small 
paragraph of mild twaddle about persecution, the ‘fone sad 
sad stain on the memory of this good and great king.” The 
illustrations put to shame the prints in many a book noé for 
boys and girls. Some are from Richter’s animated and almost 
classical pencil, and engraved with a degree of breadth which 
we are glad to see now gradually supplanting the bewildering 
confusion of distance which has long been the bane of fasbion- 
able wood-cutting, Quite equal in their line are Harrison 
Weir’s designs. As a painter of animals, this very clever 
artist is unsurpassed by any, with the exception of Landseer ; 
and the delicacy of touch with which he marks every part of 
the figure, is here faithfully rendered by the engraver. 

On the next in our list, Zhe Parables of Arummacher, two 
of our best wood-engravers, the Brothers Dalziel, have been 
employed, the drawings being by Mr. Clayton. Mr. Clayton 
has an eye for statuesque grouping, which harmonises with 
the peculiar oneness of idea which belongs to the parable. 
A little more animation and movement would perhaps give 
variety to his designs; but nevertheless, they are such as we 
never saw in books in our own childhood. rummacher’s 
Parables ave partly short episodes from the bible narratives, 
told with free additions of detail from the author’s mind, con- 
eclved in a calm and meditative spirit; and partly of short 
stories, or allegories, wholly original, but all with some diss 
tinctly indicated moral in them. ‘The parable being Eastern, 
rather than European, in character, there is necessarily a cer- 
tain amount of stiffness and elaboration in such forms of writ- 
ing from a German pen. Stull, Krummacher’s are the best 
we know of, and possess an individuality and naturalness of 
feeling which is always attractive. A pretty cover encloses 
the present handsome edition. 

The Ice-King and the Sweet South Wind, by Mrs. C. H. 
Butler, appears to be an American story-book, reprinted in 
this country. The Zce-Aing means ill-humour, and the South 
Wind goud-humour; and the volume consists of some very 
fair tales about boys and girls, under the influence of the 
freezing blast and the genial gale. There are also some lively 
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verses interspersed. The illustrations have spirit, and as works 
of art are tolerable. 

The Adventures of a Dog is an amusing story about dogs 
and ‘* dogesses,” chiefly remarkable for its whimsical and mas- 
terly illustrations by Harrison Weir. The degree of human 
character which this artist contrives to bestow upon his canine 
creations, without the slightest loss of true dog-like identity, 
is astonishing. At the first glance, aided as they are with the 
help of human dress, they seem positively men, women, and 
children, ‘Lhe old patriarchal dog, telling his stories to a 
listening crowd of puppies, and the medicz ul dog, administer- 
ing phys sic or gruel to a sick patient in bed, are really extra- 
ordinary. One only regrets that the juvenile mind cannot 
thoroughly appreciate the skill bestowed in the preparations 
for its entertainment. 

The eleventh in our series, The Pictorial Book of Ancient 
Ballad Poetry, is more worthy of notice for its letter-press 
than for its illustrations. As a collection of the old popular 
poetry of England it is very valuable. ‘* Chevy Chace,” the 
oldest known of these singular relics of our forefathers’ hu- 
mour and feeling, dates as far back as the reign of Henry VL, 
and generally the antiquity of the most famous of our ballads 
is considerable. ‘The description of the priest, ‘‘ all shaven 
and shorn,” assigns an ante-Reformation period even to the 
nursery song of ‘The House that Jack built.” [tis nota 
little curious, indeed, to trace the singular changes in manners 
that four centuries have witnessed in the gradual modifica- 
tions in ballad poetry, ending in its final extinction as a na- 
tional production. ‘The reader who has an inclination for 
pursuing such a speculation, or who can enjoy the genial 
heartiness and poetic, though untamed, vigour, which place 
these old poems in such striking contrast with nearly all 
modern songs, will find abundant materials in Mr. Moore's 
collection. ‘lo the ancient ballads he has wisely added a 
large number of the most successful modern imitations which 
have employed the skill of some of our best poets, including, 
however, some which, though very much of the “ ballad” cast, 
cannot well be called “imitations.” “John Gilpin” and the 

‘Ancient Mariner” are rather the legitimate successors of the 
inci ballad than imitations of its form. <A few translations 
from foreign ballads close the volume. 

The twelfth on our list, Zhe Pretty Plate, a book for chil- 
dren, has a few graceful illustrations; but we cannot recom- 
mend it as a story. : 

The lowers from the Garden of Knowledge have less 
pretence than some of the works we have already noticed; but 
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they are sufliciently striking proofs of the care with which 
children’s books are now got up. ‘The letter-press is rather 
mediocre; but the fancy and variety of the prints is quite 
remarkable. Compare the frame-w ork of flowers and foliage 
with which these cuts are surrounded, with those intended, not 
for children of eight or nine years old, but for grown-up 
readers a quarter of a century ago. As in the others we have 
noticed, we are glad to see a very decided diminution in the 
prices with which publishers used to victimise the purchasers 
of children’s books of all kinds. 

The last before us is an imperial quarto volume of wood- 
euts, collected from various illustrated publications, and 
printed, scrap-book fashion, with a couple of rhyming lines 
to each. It is really a capital assemblage of men, animals, 
and scenes. Some of the cuts are excellent,—for example, 
the illustrations of Old Mother Hubbard ;” and the general 
predominance of the farcical will make the whole especially 
welcome to the little generation, to whom the “ beautiful” is 
as yet a thing unknown. 


CHRISTIAN AND PAGAN ROME. 


The Pilgrim; or, Truth and Beauty in Catholic Lands. 
Burns and Lambert, London; J. Duffy, Dablin; Spain, 
Bristol. 


Lhe Turkish Flag. (A Thought in Verse.) By Brinsley 
Norton. Reynell and Weight, London. 


Love-poretry has been occasionally attacked on the ground 
of its being ** poetry ready-made ;” but its popularity has not 
been much diminished, even by the proverbial difficulty of 
‘oilding gold,” or adding “a perfume to the violet.” The 
author of The Pilgrim need, therefore, not feel much anxiety 
if a similar exception should be taken azalnst that poem. 
Lhe simple statement, that it is a poem descriptive of Chris- 
tian Rome, and of the most Catholic passages, whether of 
nature or art, with which the devout traveller becomes ac- 
quainted on his way to and from the great Christian centre, 
makes it obvious that its subject is the most poetical, in one 
sense, that exists. Such a subject, it may be said, is itself 
poetry, and hardly admits of adornment. ‘The author has 
been aware of this, and has, with as much critical skill as 
poetic feeling, sought for poetic effect, not from trope or 
metaphor, or whatever may be called the * furniture of 
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poetry,” but from a wise selection and a graphic description. 
Nature and grace have combined to furnish the materials of 
her poem; and her task has been that of richtly ad: apting such 
materials to a purpose at once poetic and religious. ‘This has 
been done with ability and with reverence. ‘The imagination 
and the heart have worked together: the latter has supplied 
the key to that world of spiritual beauty and truth which so 
many pass coldly by; and the former has illustrated with the 

vivid touches of poetry scenes which whoever has but in 
part appreciated them, will wish to grave upon his memory. 
We noticed the first part of the w ork as soon as it appeared : 
a second and third part complete the poem, and do more than 
justice to the anticipations which we then expressed. 

We rejoin the Pilgrim in Rome. At the threshold of 
the Apostles she has laid down the burden of false liberty, 
and found instead that “glorious liberty,” of which Divine 
‘Truth is the seal. Like other returning prodigals, she has 
found reality and certainty where previously she had been 
playing with spiritual ideas and devout associations, till, but 
for that supernatural grace which is the secret of conversion, 
it seemed impossible to distinguish between shadows and sub- 
stances. She has returned again to the one ‘f Chureh of our 
Baptism,” to which every one validly baptised has once be- 
longed; andshe has renounced that most foreign of all foreign 
alleriances—the subjection to the civil power of Christ's 
Church, or that which claims the name. She has been ac- 
cused of disloyalty, because she has returned to that Church 
which is the mother and head of Christendom, and to the 

rock” from which all alike acknowled: ve that the Christianity 
of the Anglo-Saxon race “was hewn:” but the fatted calf 
has been killed, and the a and ring given. On such ocea- 
sions, amid the discords of a perverse world, alarmed at it 
knows not what, and incensed where there is cause but for 
joy, a gratulating music is heard which combines the festive 
rejoicing of the Church below with the jubilee of those angels 
who rejoice over one sinner that repents. Every one must 
have remarked how a sudden strain of music brightens the 
landscape at which we gaze. It is no wonder that the facul- 
ties newly roused in the Pilgrim—faculties which waken not 
only * amid the music of loftier thoughts,” but amid the 
celestial strains of services never before intelligible—should 
sharpen the spiritual discernment of faith itself, and cause it 
to desery in the objects presented to it much of which the 
ordinary Catholic is often deprived by dulness or by habit. 
She is edified by the Presepio of Christmas, as well as by 
the Sepulchres of Good Friday. She kisses the relics of that 
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arm which Becket raised to defend the Church which Cranmer 
betrayed. She is no more dis-edified by the benediction of 
the horses on St. Antony’s day, than an English farmer is 
dis-edified when, at special seasons, a blessing is publicly in- 
voked, with religious and parliamentary rites, on his crops, or 
when the meat is “ blessed” at his board. When the shep- 
herds of the Abruzzi, during the days that preccde Clirist- 
mas, leave their native mountains, take their stand before the 
image of Our Lady at the corner of the street, or in wayside 
cells, and on their “ grating pipes” sing gratulatiug hymns 
to her whom all successive generations call ‘* blessed,” the 
Pilgrim is no more sc ndalised than a British statesman, 
averse to mummeries, would be by an anniversary dinner in 
honour of a departed hero. ‘Ihe Chair of St. Peter, lifted 
high in the cathedral which guards his bones, and 

* Watch’d by the Church's four great Doctors,” 
scems to her, though vacant, a spectacle as interesting as that 
of the vacant throne to which peers do obcisance in the 
House of Lords. The altar before which, in the Church of 
St. Andrea delle Fratte, a Jew was, but a dozen years ago, 
converted to Christianity by the Blessed Virgin herself who 
suddenly appeared to him, she regards with more reverence 
than the Swiss regard the pl: itform and chapel of Tell; nor 
do the Salvian fountains, near the spot on which St. Paul sutf- 
fered, seem to her more ‘‘ legendary” than the three foun- 
tains of Grubli, still shown, where the three delivere:s of 
Switzerland took counsel together by night. ‘The symbolical 
tapers of Candlemas seem to her no more childish than the 
lighted candles held by a subject who receives his sovercign 
asa guest. In short, our Pilgrim has become a Catholic, and 
wanders forth through the great Christian metropolis, not to 
criticise, but to admire, venerate, and be edified. She sees 
What is before her, and she will teach many others to see it; 
though doubtless much more cleverness is often shown by not 
seeing what is plain. ‘The following extract will have a spe- 
cial interest for the English reader at the present day; 

The Apostle of Kngland. 
** Steep is the path which mounts the Ceclian hill, 

And high the convent walls on either side, 

The Pilgrim paused in the ascent to gaze 

Upon the Palatine: the ruins stood 

In the sweet sunshine of the early spring, 

Cold, as it seem’d, in death, while all around 

Was life and hope; the rosy almond blood, 

And the white cherry strove in vain to clothe 

Those palaces with splendour like the past. 

It seein’d that soldiers of the middle age 
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Built San Giovanni, like a castle strong ; 
Now Gothic splendour too is past away : 
But there was bustle at the convent door, 
Menials and horses, equipages mix’, 
Jostling with beggars, ever garrulous ; 
The scent of incense was upon the air, 
And fluttering hangings, red and white, and lights 
Glared from within, and flowers and evergreens, 
And all the festal pomp and circumstance, 
She enter’d ’mid the crowd of worshippers : 
Before the altar of Saints John and Paul, 
Where lie their bodies, urn’d in porphyry, 
A Cardinal in all his purples knelt, 
Beside the student and the cassock’d priest, 
Some prostrate, some were kneeling at the vault 
In the mid nave, where dweit those early saints— 
Their home and then their place of martyrdom. 
Such faith was theirs! she thought, and mounted slow 
The flights of stairs and triple terraces 
Below St. Gregory’s; the wide-flung doors 
Show’d, kneeling at the altar of the saint, 
Lines of Camaldolese, who bore the cross 
And chanted litanies: the chorus sweet 
Swell’d down the nave, and from the lofty porch 
‘Ora pro nobis’ reach’d the Palatine ; 
The palace of the Casars echo’d back 
The mighty ‘ Libera nos, Domine.’ 
“ * * * * 

The monk led on,— 
He show’d St. Silvia’s chapel, named from her 
Who train’d the holy childhood of her son, 
And so herself was canonised; he show’d 
Another chapel on that terraced height, 
St. Barbara’s, where yet the table stands 
On which St. Gregory at supper served 
The poor of Christ. For twelve the board was spread, 
Another and a Greater came unask’d; 
‘The sainted Pope was frescoed on the walls, 
Sending with power Augustin forth to preach 
Salvation to the savage islanders; 
And how he landed on the English shore, 
And won to grace the heathen Ethelbert. 
The Pilgrim’s thoughts were of her distant home, 
While in that garden-plot of hedgerows green 
She stood to look upon the calm grey eve; 
The birds were singing in the budding trees, 
And perfumes rose from avenues of limes, 
As the dews fell on the Gregorian Way.” 


Our next quotation shall be from a passage illustrating 
that problem, which, more perhaps than any other, forces 
itseli on the attention of the thoughtful traveller. L]lsewhere 
it is possible to forget the connexion between ‘sacred and 
pagan Rome: at Rome it is impossible to overlook it; and, 


in revolving it, we learn the relations between the Church 
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and the nations,—between the kingdom of Christ and the 
kingdoms of this world,—between history previous to Chris- 
tianity and subsequent to it. In pagan Rome, the power 
that is not Divine was permitted to put forth the very utmost 
of its might and majesty. The last of the great empires, it 
absorbed into itself, not only the territories, but the eo 
racteristics of all; and it crowned them with an intellectual 
and moral streneth speci lally its own. All the wealth of the 
Babylonian and Assy rial empire s, as well as of the Carthagi- 
nian, sent their volden tides up the Tiber. The science and 
art wt Greece had been transplanted to Italy ; and though 
they did not flourish as in their native soil, they put forth as 
stately growths as will consent to expand beneath the shadow 
of despotic power. he chivalry of ancient Persia, and even 
the indomitable energy of the Parthian, were petty things 
when measured by the onset of the Roman legion. ‘Lhe Me- 
diterranean had become a Romau lake; and the three conti- 
nents of the old world, pierced through by the Roman roads, 
and yoked together by the chains, never yet severed, of 
Roman law, constituted an empire that knew no national 
name, as it acknowledged no nationalities ; an empire, the 
circumference of which was, like the horizon, an imaginary 
and ever-expandiig line ; = of which the Sxed centre was 
the “ Urbs Roma.” This marvellous empire, if its nature 
and its law forbad it to recognise the claims of aught external 
to itself, aspired at least to lmpart its own greatness to what- 
ever clothed itself with the Roman name. ‘To each conquered 
city it gave municipal freedom; and, on certain conditions, 
the emancipated bondsman of a remote and petty tribe might 
claim Roman citizenship, and lay his hand upon the sceptre 
that swayed the world. The greatest of empires had been 
the slow result of the greatest and mest continuous exercise 
of whatever in man is most heroic—courage, ability, practical 
sense, domestic virtue, social probity, patriotism, self-control. 
These qualities “verily have their reward” in this world; 
and that, notwithstauding the admixture of qualities —ambi- 
tion, recklessuess, cruelty—the reward of which is of a dif- 
icrent nature, and is, in part, reserved for a future life. In 
Rome, then, this earth was permitted to manifest the very 
utinost of what it could do. But vast as its projects were, 
they were mundane still; and all-embracing as was that civi- 
lisation which compassed, and in no small degree elevated, the 
various races of man, it was still but a terrestrial civilisation. 
Under these circumstances, to be greatest is, in one sense, 
to be worst. Civilisation, deflected from a spiritual aim, is 
but barbarism made respectable, and confusion methodised. 
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Pagan Rome, therefore, was Babylon restored, consummated, 

and su bjecting to itself the whole of cecumenical earth ; and 
for that reason it was selected as the spot upon which the 
kingdom of God was to have also its visible centre. Jerusa- 
lem was to triumph where Babel had triumphed; and the 
sceptre of righteousness was to be lifted on high on the spot 
where the prince of this world had had his chicf day of domi- 
nation; and from w hich, the blind drudge of Providence, he 
had prepared the way of his Destroyer, and ploughed the fields 
which a mightier Husbandman was to sow and reap. It is in 
this sense that the Fathers apply to pagan Rome that title of 
Babylon, which some Protestant controversialists have, with a 
blindness or an unfairness astounding even in the annals of 
heresy, affirmed that they applied to Rome in their own 
sense; though the very same Fathers attest the superior emi- 
nence among the Churches possessed by Christian tome, and 
bear witness to the special prerogatives possessed by Peter, its 
first bishop. The force of prejudice can, perhaps, go no fur- 
ther than in thus confounding Rome the Persecutor and 
Rome the Persecuted. The Roman civilisation embraced 
aud licensed all religions except one, as to a certain extent 
the public opinion of Kngland may be said to do. Against 
that one it waged a chronic warfare of hatred and scorn, and 
an intermittent warfare of persecution, on the ground that 
that religion alone was a conspiracy,—was the tyrant of the 
hearth, and the rival of the civil power,—was bk asphemous i in 
its pretel islons, mné agical in its rites, secret in its organis ation, 
remorseless in its asceticism, pitiless to kith and kin, nay, to 
self, and intolerable from its exclusiveness. ‘That religion was 
not allowed to live in the open air. It descended, therefore, 
to the catacombs; and thence, when three centuries had 
passed as the flight of three days, it rose again with the 
banner of salvation, and seated itself on a throne, of which 
all the mutations of the world from the time that the first city 
was built, and all the vices and virtues of mankind, had been 
consciously or unconsciously, meritoriously or by servile ne- 

cessity, ¢ collecting the materials, But, till that hour had 
sounded, and the fountains of the great deep, broken open, had 
submerged the triumphs of impiety, the Christian worship 
alone refused, and was refused, a place in the Roman Pan- 
theon. Promiscuousness is not charity; nor is it a mother 

alone that opens her arms at all times and to all. ‘The 
temple that welcomed all gods was the temple of Established 
Unbelief; and the Christian refused to enter it. His temple 
was the Coliseum, not the Pantheon. As he looked round 
him there, he beheld, not the statued gods of every land and 
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clime, but the Nubian lion, the tiger of Mauritania, and ele- 
phants as broad as any that have ever, with the standard and 
presented arms of I:ngland, assisted at the procession of Jug- 
gernaut’s chariot. In that place, he who cruelly, perversely, 
and contumaciously, refused even to scatter a few grains of 
incense, at the command of the prator, on the sacrifice 
which the Dea Roma required, offered up the sacrifice of 
himself (where he was not permitted to offer a holier sacrifice) 
to the God of Truth. The thought of another suffering 
made his seem casy; and within that circuit was shed that 
blood of m: irtyrdom which, from the time of St. Stephen to 
that of the Polish nuns, has ever proved the seed of the 
Church. Central in the Coliseum stands the Cross, which, by 
consecrating the building, has “he a ruin an eternal monu- 
ment. Round the beet range of seats, from which the 
* senate and people” of cme leoked down upon sports 
which custom had made easy to them, are now ranged the 
pictured stations of our Lord’s Passion; and once in every 
week, on that penitential day which tenews the memory of 
Calvary, they are visited by the procession of the “ Via 
Crucis. ’ A spot only less sacred than that which enshrines 
the relics of the Apostles, could not be looked on coldly 
by the Pilgrim; nor could the most elaborate description of 
it add to the pathos or significance of the scene. 


‘* Who may be those who in eres walk, 
So close ly veil’d, along the Sacred Way, 
With ste p untutor’d by monastic rule, 
Yet stay’d by some firm purpose ! ? ‘These are eall’d 
‘ Lovers of Jesus and of Mary,’ bound 
To visit on the day their Saviour died 
The several Stations of His Agony, 
The Via Crucis; and as though the y trod 
The distant hills of Calvary, the Church 
Accepts and overpays the exercise. 
The Cross precedes them through the darksome vault 
Between the Coliseum and the world; 
Each prints a kiss upon the Cross which stamps 
On either side the entrance; and again, 
Before the Cross, whose arms midw: ay divide 
The amphitheatre, they kneel again, 
And seek indulgence by a reverent kiss, 
Then voices murmur, ‘ Lord, in sorrowing love, 
In penitent and er ateful love. we ask 
Merey on earth, and endless lids 3 in heaven,’ 
A sing'e voice sings then in that sweet tongue 
Framed to express the feelings of the heart, 
‘Lhe bloody foots steps of my Lord IT tread; , 
So ran the verse at intervals, and still 
The chorus full at every Station sang, 
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‘Sweet Jesus, by Thy Passion give us peace,’ 
The Cross still moving as they walk’d, and sang 
The ‘Stabat Mater,’ mournfullest lament 

That ever told a grieving Mother’s woe. 

And at each Station lamentations rose, 
Accents of pity, mix’d with penitence, 

As each sad scene awoke a deeper woe; 
Prostrate at each fresh agony, they cried, 
‘Thee we adore and bless, for by Thy Cross, 

O Christ, Thou hast redeem’d the guilty Ww orld.’ 
It seem’d as griet had quench’d the very life 
With that deep ‘ Miserere nostri? No: 

The Cross was borne aloft, the chorus full 
Echoed around the amphitheatre, 

‘ Hail, Holy Cross! and He who bore it, hail !’ 


Long from the slow proce ssion rose the notes ; 


Returning still from Trajan’s massive arch, 
And from the Via Sacra, echoed faint, 
‘Hail, Holy Cross! and He who bore it, hail!’ ” 


There are, even at Rome, few objects of a more touching 
interest than those countless processions which date from the 
earliest period, and which the traveller sometimes supposes to 
be got up chiefly for his amusement. Where solitude is most 
prized, and the eremite is held in veneration, there also society 
seems most to cast off what 1s gregarious ‘merely, and most 
naturally to shape itself in the moulds of beauty and order. 
Discipline, and consequently symmetry, are in the South an 
instinct, as much as a law, notwithstanding those irregular 
sallies of passion which militate against them, It is not won- 
derful, that in a city the very soul of which is worship, the 
streets as well as the churches should be consecrated by pro- 
cessions following the Cross. ‘The Roman processiois are 
living traditions symbolising that marvellous historical exist- 
ence of the Chureh, by which, as generation is linked to gene- 
ration, so truth is linked to truth, and usage to usage. 

In all parts of Rome you mect them. Now it is the dark 
procession of the Capuchins, as, bearing torches and chanting 
the penitential Psalms, they carry the dead to his place of rest. 
Now it is a procession of girls covered with white veils, and 
ascending the steps of the church in which they are to receive 
their firsts communion. ‘The day has been looked forward to 
with as sanguine a hope asa bridal day, and chaplets abun- 
dant enough for many bridals strew the way. The procession 
is now one of students, now one of monks; and in each case 
the peaceful ensigns which they bear before them reveal, as 
they catch the brighter lights of morning or evening, a history 
far more ancient than those commemorated by the standards 
of war. Of these processions, none are more interesting than 
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those so constantly witnessed by the venerable Basilica which 
guards the relics of the Holy Cross, the precious gift of St. 
Helena. ‘To an Mnelishman who posiseiidonis that she who re- 
discovered that Cross, concealed for so many years beneath 
the soil of Calvary, was not only the mother of the first Chris- 
tian emperor, belt: also was ot British race, the patriarchal 
church of Santa Croce is a happy omen for the future, as 
well as a glorious memorial of the past. ‘he processions 
which unwind their endless evres in its neighbourhood, catch 
also a specially picturesque character from the rural scenery 
throneh which they pass. ‘Phe hills stand around Jerusa- 
lem :”—it is thus that the ereat Roman Basilicas, in place of 
occupying a central position, stand around the Jerusalem of 
the new law, guarding its gates, and sanctifying the roads that 
approach it. Owing to this circumstance, far the larger part 
of that triangle which lics between the Basilicas of Santa 
Maria Maggiore, San Giovanni Laterano, and Santa Croce, 1s 
carpeted with erass, and shadowed by groves and thickets. 
The ceremonials which take place within that space combine, 
in asineular me ler, CC ‘lesiastical soleninities with the ** boon 
erace of nature” and rural festivity. Both characteristics are 
brought out by the Pilgrim’s description : 


A Crucifix precedes the ghastly hoods 

Of those who cast aside the noble’s carb, 

To join unnoticed the procession, Vv eiled 
Beneath a cerement-cloth of white, advance 
fair Roman ladies, sie. as they walk, 
The sole min | Miserere ;’ kneeling then, 

Each voice entones the Litany; they chant 
‘Ora pro nobis’ in the chorus full, 

Slow they return: the ‘ De profundis’ swells 
Down the long line; the Ry giueseat’ falls 
More distant on the ; 


a. 


* ¥ fy xf ¥ 
There enclosed 

In precious casket, ts a thorn, a nail, 
The very superscription of the Cross, 
The Cross itself. And, at the awful ‘sight, 
Down bows e: pax head, each knee upo n “ e ground 
Does homage to the Lord who haliewed } 
And then wi ith quick revulsion, joy ins pired 
The crowd dep: iting ; horses pr: meed : ‘long 
And rushing wheels divided the gay groups . 
Some to the Lateran turned, where shadows long 
Lay on the turf; some trod the long straight ro: nd, 
At whose extiventty St. Mary’s spires 
Looked small in the blue distanee. Walls and trees 
And grass, in lessening lines receding still, 
And ruins vast, and mountains azure deep, 
And fountains, strects, and convents; till expands 
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At once the glorious sunset from the brow 

Of the old Pincian: dusky domes on domes, 
Lach rising behind each; St. Peter’s last ; 

And on the furthest hill one single pine, 

Dark in the ruddy heavens, where brighter gold 
Yet marks the path down which the setting sun 
Rolls his swift wheels into the burning west.’ 


The merit of the Pilgrim is of an order not easily illus- 
trated by quotations, consisting less in the power of particular 
passages than in the fidelity and saliency with which, as a 
whole, it represents Catholicity in connexion with what is 
most worthy of note in nature and art, and with those tradi- 
tional manners which owe their existence to Catholieity. In 
such a work, selection and appreciation are all in all. The 
writer must have an eve Ci rpable of see Ine what is characteris- 
tic, and must pass unnoticed much which, though striking, 
would tend rather to bewilder the rcader than to deepen the 
impression he wishes to convey. The success of the work 
before us in this respect is complete. It is utterly unlike 
the hundred-and-one guide-books, in prose and verse, with 
which the traveller has been beset for so many years, and in 
which he is challenged, within the compass of a page, to sym- 
pathise with a mass of lieterogeneous interests mutually at 
war. He is to be at one moment a Pagan, and the next a 
Christian; now to venerate St. Peter’s confession, and now to 
complain ‘became ‘apostolic statues climb” till they have 
surmounted the columns of Trajan and Antonine, and thus 
‘crush the imperial urn whose ashes sleep sublime.” He is 
at one moment to indulge in a little enthusiasm about the 
catacombs, and the next to indulge in twice as much because 
the tomb of an Etrurian king has been dug up. He is to pass 
judgment on half the pontiffs of the Church since the time of 
St. Peter; and again, in an exceptional sentence, to canonise 
one of them who has attempted to drain the Pontine marshes, 
or who has cleared away the soil about a buried pillar in the 
Forum. He is to be equally cnriptured about some third- 
class Venus of antiquity and about Raffaelle’s Transfigura- 
tion. He is to protest against the narrow -mindedness_ of 
those who are attached to that great artist’s ‘‘ prima maniera,”’ 
but at the same time to lament that his * Fornarina” had 
round eyes instead of those long, almond- shaped eyes, so 
much more favourable to the expression of devotion.” He is 
to feel admiration for St. Bruno, from the moment that he 
has seen the great Carthusian cies, and that statue which 
“would speak, but that the rule of its Order forbids ;” with 
the contemplative legislator of an earlier time, Numa, he i is to 
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sympathise in exactly the same proportion; nor is he to be 
wholly out of sympathy with the red- eoated sportsmen of 
Yneland, who, after a day’s hunt on the Campagna, water 

their horses at the fountain of Egeria. He is to canonise the 
unknown Cecilia Metella, and to account St. Cecilia apocry- 
phal, or vice versd, just as happens. Frem the chamber 
where conversed St. Dominick and St. Francis, the medieval 
apostles of divine knowledge and divine love, he is to wander 
to the churchyard which enshrines the tombs of two unbeliev- 
ing poets, and on each occasion to indulge in a little hero- 
worship. He is to revere the religious aspect of the city, but 
to condemn as superstitious almost every ting that stamps 
that character upon it. It is no wonder that those whose im- 
pressions of Rome are formed in the modern schools of dilet- 
tantism, should, ere a mouth has passed, feel their head go 
round like the head of a danciug dervise. No better remedy can 
be found than in a book such as The Pilgrim, in which the 
descriptions are in harmony with each other, because taken 
from a single, and that a commanding point of view. 

That point of view is of course a Christian one. Holding 
the doctrine of the Sacraments, the Pilgrim is not unprepared 
to find the inward exhibited by the outward, things spiritual 
by material objects. To her, accordingly, the metropolis of 
Christendom is an image of the Church, in the same sense as 
Jerusalem would have been an exponent of Judaism, or Pagan 
Rome of the glories of this world. Throughout it she finds 
the triumphs of meeckness and charity in conjunction with the 
sterner memorials of an ever-militant faith. Rome is the his- 
tory of the Church written in stone. From the subterranean 
catacombs in which the twenty-eight martyred popes of the 
first three centuries said Mass, to the cross that crowns St. 
Peter’s, every stone bears “ the marks of Christ.” It illus- 
trates Christianity in every relation; and if it does not strike 
the beholder at first sight as much as he had expecte ‘d, that 
very circumstance restilts from the fact, that it is * all elori- 
ous within,” and that its message is not to the outward eye, 
but to the eye illumined hy faith. In many instances a sinall 
church, centuries old, but of which the exterior has never yet 
been finished, contains within it gems and marbles rich enough 
to have built cathedrals ;— inscriptions and monuments of a 
higher value still, and relics compared with which the mines 
of “history and the golden mine are alike valueless. In Rome, 
time remits his sway. The lamps which burn before the con- 
fession of apostle and martyr have burned there for a thou- 

sand years and more; and the relics to which St. Augustin 
appealed with confidence have cured the cripple of yesterday, 
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and excited the scorn of those who would have scorned them 
fifteen hundred years since. The * Tu es Petrus,” traced in 
characters of gold round the firmamental dome of the Vatican 
Basilica, seems but a reverberation from those days when the 
artists whe delineated Moses striking the rock on the dim 
walls of the catacombs represented him with the sacred keys 
at his girdle, and traced the word ® Petrus” beneath him, in 
confession that Moses was the Peter of the ancient law, and 
that the Rock of whom all drank was Christ. ‘The Madonnas 
that consecrate the glittering apse of medieval or modern 
church differ but in attitude from the Madonnas of the ecata- 
combs, who extend their arms in prayer while the Church 
combats for the faith. This the Piigrim perceives; and her 
enthusiasm is therefore no more that of an antiquarian than 
that of a mere artist. She is as much edified by the last vo- 
tive offering that commemorates a granted prayer, as by the 
architectural offerings of a Constantine, or the monuments of 
a Theodosius. It is with space as with time: her sympathies 
are Catholic; and when, on the feast of the I piphany, she 
hears the Greek and Armenian rites, she sees but the multi- 
form variety of that faith which ‘is uniform, but manifold 
her form.” An open heart, as well as an open eye, makes 
her desery the popular and charitable character of institutions 
by many classed among the arts of luxury; and she exclaims, 
‘ O blessed poor: ' the splend: ur of the church ! 

The joy of all her festivals is yours ; 

For you the painter all his art exhausts: 

You see the gorgeous altar; you approach, 

And none forbids you, in your Father’s house. 


Yours was the blessing of the Son of Man ; 
Yours is the promise too, O happy poor!’ 


Art is, in The Pilgrim, ever viewed in its connexion with 
faith, and ‘regarde das one of the queen’s daughters by whom 
Religion is surrounded, who watch her hand, and obey her 
slightest behest. In this devotion to ‘ Christian art,’ how- 
ever, there is nothing narrow. On the contrary, it is always 
insisted on, that all the genuine forms of art are christianised 
by a Pasian spirit, pani have their place in the treasure- 
house of her who was not only to ‘enlarge the former nar- 
row bounds” with arts unknown before, but also to have the 
‘heathen for her inheritance,” 


«“ Where did Pisano study symmetry, 
Unless at Pisa from a Grecian frieze, 
Stored as the school of all who carve and paint? 
Alas! that in those two luxurious halls, 
Where Raffaelle painted and Cellini graved, 
Heathens gave rules for morals as for taste, 
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Till taste usurped the sphere that morals fill, 
And Christian men grew heathen as they cazed! 
But Truth must be unchanged; and art is true, 
An image from immortal beauty framed : 

Its canons change not with the changing world ; 
Christian and heathen study them alike, 

But with a different purpose. As the tongue 
Speaks in all languages of earth to heaven, 

All styles of art their mother Church adorn : 
She loves the massive forms in Egypt learnt ; 
The domes and marble columns of the Greek ; 
The Gothie niche, and many-pillar’d nave.” 


Perhaps the chief characteristic of the picture presented 
to us of Rome is its life-like character. For this purpose 
statcliness of effect is willingly sacrificed, and whatever 1s most 
familiar is most prized. ‘As the pilgrims, the washing of 
whose feet on Maundy Thursday is here described, do not 
come into church with silk stoe kings on, so our poetical Pil- 
grim enters the Holy City in other than the attire that passes 
the eensure of Be lor: avia, sacred or profane, and handles many 
things that are not cotithed by white kid eloves. ‘The Swiss 
Guard, nay, the Noble Guard, find their place in her picture 
of “eee the “erazia” of yesterday and the indulgence of 
to-day are as heartily acee pted as the rites of St. Sylvester’ S 
time. The fear of the eritics is no more before her than be- 
fore the devout and child-like Italian race with whom she 
makes us acquainted. 


‘Q blessed Rome! 
Thy faith is not of cold necessity, 
But full of the sweet confidence of love !”’ 
Such is the comment with which she creets a legend which 
would be characterised as, at the least, “an idle thing, pro- 
fanely invented,” by multitudes who would think it * un-En- 
elish” to cast sakihe ‘the legend of King Alfred and the burned 
cakes, and who cherish traditions and legends without end 
respecting their own ancestors, the nursery history of their 
children, and, in short, respecting all that, however deeply 
rooted in the hee. nec -essarily makes its transit through the 
imagination likewise, on its way to the memory. It may be 
worth remarking, that the notion that grave evil can result 
from the occasional admixture of unintentional error with 
veracity in such narrations, proceeds from a source not so 
much Protestant as latently lufidel. Protestants are usually 
without the means of distinguishing between that which is 
theologically de fide and that which is acce pted merely on 
evidence, and with a historical or ecclesiastical belief propor- 
tioned to that evidence. No part of their system being there- 
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fore absolutely and conclusively free from doubt, there is no 
fortress within which certain Faith ean snitreneh itself; and 
they feel as if all was Insecure when confronted with the pal- 
pable fact, that between history and religion there exists a 
border-land, in which to require certainty ls as perverse as it 
is preposterous to shut one’s eyes against the fatal conse- 
quences of being left without certainty in matters of revealed 
doctrine. Faith can rest on nothing save the Rock of Ages 

but the affections can and do move, both in the higher and 
the lower region, with profit as well as pleasure, where im- 
pelled only by laudable instincts, and directed by probability. 
We regret that we cannot follow our Pilgrim over the many 
other interesting spots, both in Rome and on her homeward 
way, to which her pencil has added a new interest. The ex- 
tracts which we have given—and we would have gladly made 
then: more numerous, had our limits permitted—sullice to 
prove that in Zhe Pilgrim the lover of poetry will find much 
to make him a lover of other and praver things beside poctry ; 

and that the thoughtful traveller, whether Catholic or Pro- 
testant, who visits the regions so “faithfully portrayed in that 
work, will find in it a poet for his companion and his guide 


We cannot conclude without drawing attention to another 
poem, brief, but very striking, which carrics the mind of the 
reader, not to Rome, but to that second Rome, su long the 
rival metropolis of “an world, at which the destinies of man 
are at the present moment rehearsing a part which may stamp 
the character of future ages. The Turkish I lag, or a Thought 
in Verse, is the work of a very young poet, but of one who 
bids fair to become one day a ‘well-known one. ‘The stanza 
in which it is written is that very difficult one to which we 
have become in some sort habituated through ‘Pennyson’s Lx 
Memoriam; though, with the exception of a few poems of 
the Elizabethan period, our literature possesses but few spe- 
cimens of it. ‘The skill with which it is managed, and the 
vigour of the diction, are sufficient in themselves to prove that 
Mr. Brinsley Norton possesses a portion of that ability which 
is hereditary in his family. The subject is the war on which 
the eyes and hearts of all the world are now bent. It com- 
mences thus :— 

‘¢ Men said that War was driven out ; 
And pale Peace, crown’d with fruitful palms, 
Was carried victor, with glad psalms 
And manly cheers, on shoulders stout, 
That sacred linage, safe restored,— 
All worshipped at the unlaurelled shrine ; 
War’s blood-stained wreaths we ceased to twine; 
Peace was the goddess we adored! 
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Borne high aloft, with calm fixed gauze 
She ssomned io rule the eddying crowd ; 
With silver smile drank in the loud 

Hosannas chanted in her praise. 


She was to step from her high throne, 
And traverse all the chastened land; 
With royal touch, and healing hand, 

Making the feverish world her own, 


All men, like Raleigh, were to spread 
Embroidered vestments in the street 
For those processional fair feet, — 

In homage to their queenly tread ; 

And out through fields she was to pass, 
Where blushing clover scents the lea, 
Or harvest lifts its burnished sea,— 

To bowers among the untrodden grass, 

‘Peace reigns!’ The message found our minds 
Credent, and full of holy fire ; 


Ller welcome chimed from many a spire, 
And sweetly burdened sea-bound winds.” 


With the acclaim which has, in its turn, greeted the pro- 
clamation of war, Mr. Brinsley Norton does not sympathise ; 
and, so far, we fear that the public will not sympathise with 
him. The war presents itself to him chiefly as ‘* the Crescent 
against the Cross.” Such, we must own, was at one time its 
aspect ; ; and even now we fear there are too many who regard 
the ‘Turkish struggle more in a commercial than in a crusading 
spirit. It now, however, appears that the rights, both civil 
and religious, of the Christians have not been overlooked by 
the Western Powers; and provided they are effectually vin- 
dicated, Mr. Norton, we doubt not, will be well pleased to 
sce an unjust aggression repelled, and one of earth’s fairest 
and most historical regions saved from the oppression of the 
Russian despot. The knell of Islam is rung ; and it is now 
a schismatical, not a Mahometan, calinhat that threatens 
Christendom, 


ee 
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THEOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY, &e. 


Thoughts and Affections on the Passion of Jesus Christ. Vol. 2 
(Richardson and Son). The secoud volume of this work appears to 
attain, if not to exceed, the extreme limit of what the Catholic public 
ought to tolerate in the way of bad printing and bad translation, Scarcely 
a page is free from faults either of typography or of translation, The 
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very first page gives us four of the former; and this is not the only page 
in which they are thus numerous. Thus, elsewhere (p. 124), we are told 
that “the Jews will always have a malidiction on their Pasovers for the 
most greavous crime of having,” &c.; we are exhorted (p. 189) to re- 
member that ‘Jews is God ;”? we are told (p. 14) that it is customary 
to eat the Paschal Lamp ; and so on, usque ad nauseam, Now all this 
is really intolerable in a book on sO sacred a subject as that of our Lord’s 
Passion. Young people will be extremely apt to laugh and make fun 
of religious books which are produced in this manner, and old people 
will certainly have a very good ground for declining to use them. These 
faults in the case of the prese nt work are the more to be lamented, as 
the substance of the book is full of edification. The translation would 
seem to be the work of a foreigner; net having the original at hand, we 
are quite unable to conjecture the meaning of some passages. 


Answers to the Objections most commonly raised against Religion. 
Translated from the French of the Abbé Segur, by “Miss E. Young 
(Richardson), The publication of the Abbé Segur’s work in English 
will be received with general satisfaction, The or iginal work has proved 
itself to be eminently useful, having gone through 27 editions in F rance, 
besides numerous reprints in Belgium. It will be especially in place in 
all lending-libraries; and Catholic young men will do no little good who 
will make a point of lending it to their companions. The objections are 
both put and answered in a very popular and taking way. 








MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 


The Tudor Queen Mary, by Steplien Wells (Richardson), professes 
to be an abridged history of the principal events and personages cone 
nected with the reign of that much-maligned queen, and was first read 
as a lecture before the Norwich Catholic Liter ary Institution. The 
author is evidently anxious to do justice to his heroine; yet we think he 
has signally failed of doing so on the subject of the Smithfield Fires. 
Indeed, he treats this whole matter far too cursorily to make any salutary 
impression on the mind of a Protestant reader, ‘This is the one point in 
Mary’s reign, the popular idea of which needs rehabilitation, as the 
French would say, and it is here dismissed in two or three pages; and 
the substance of these pages stands registered in the table ol contents 
thus: ‘* Mary the persecutor, and uot the Catholie Church.” The first 
part of this proposition we cannot subscribe to, and we think a more 
accurate study of the history of the times would satisfy Mr. Wells of 
its falsehood. 

Mr. Bohn has very opportunely published in his Standard Library 
a uew edition of Ranke’s History of Servia, with a sketch of the 
insurrection in Bosnia. Ranke’s name is a sufficient guarantee that 
the book is worth reading; and it is admirably translated by Mrs, A. 
Kerr. ‘This volume contains a great deal of interesting and valuable, 
but not generally known information concerning the state of things in 
those frontier-lands of Mahometanism and € hristianity ; - the whole tone 
of which goes strongly to illustrate and confirm the position taken up 
in Dr. Newman’s Lectures on the Tur) ts, that “the Sublime Porte’’ bas 
been and is a most serious obstruction in the way of all liberty, civilisa- 
tion, and Chiistianity. It also contains many curious details about the 
alinost Pagan superstitions still in use among the schismatic Greeks, 
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A Picture of Protestantism, by Henry Teulon (Burns and Lambert, 
Dolman, Xc.), is a very effective lecture, originally delivered to the 
members of the Me ‘tropolitan Catholie Libr ary, on the state of religion 
in England as exhibited by the recent census. It is plain and straicht- 
torward in its statements, well arranged and well ex pressed, and calen- 
lated to suggest much food tor usetul meditation to any thoughtiul 
Protestant. There is an unfortunate misprint, or mistranslation, in 
page 7, which makes nonsense of a very apt quotation from Cicero. 


We cannot sufficiently express our hearty sympathy with the Very 
Rev. Mr. Oakeley’s letter to Lord Palmerston on the subject of The 
Re Jligious Disabilities of our Catholic Prisoners (London, Bosworth), 
The sobriety yet earnestness of tone which pervades it, the alan 
principles on which it is based, yet the plain practical details which it 
seeks to recommend, render it eve ry thing that could be desired, as a 
document addressed by a zealous and experienced priest to one of the 
chief ministers of this country. Would that we could believe that the 
publie mind of England was in a condition to deal justly with this most 
lmportant subject! 


[tis not often that the report of a public meeting, on an occasion of 
great excitement, deserves a longer lite than the columns of the daily 
newspaper can give it. But Lhe Report of the yreat Catholic Meeting 
held at St. Martin's fall, Long Acre, Murch 21, 1854 (Burns and Lani- 
bert), furnishes a decided exce ption to the veneral rile. The speeches 
delivered at that meeting were of more than average merit, and of more 
than ephemeral interest. Where all is excellent, it is almost invidious to 

‘all attention to particular speakers by ae we are sure, however, 
that none of our readers will regret the time they may spend in reading 
the speeches of Lieut.-Col. Vaughan, the Hon. J. P. Arundell, and Mr. 
Charles Weld. Indeed, the whole Report will be read with great in- 
terest by all Catholics, aud, we hope, with profit by some Protestants. 


In The Dublin Review, No LUXXTL. (Riehardson and Son), the most 
promiuent article, occupying Indeed one third of the whole, is a valuable 
historical paper ou the great question of the day, Russia and Turkey, 
The eccentricities of Anglican theologians supply the subject of two 
other articles; Father Faber’s work ts very briefly but ably reviewed in 
a fourth; and some simple but unapt remarks upon ‘sermons and 
preachers’ make up a fifth; Papers on Domestic Architecture and 
Political Economy constitute the remainder of the mumber. 


Mr. Hodgson has published a Clussijied Index to his London Cata- 
logue of Books published trom L816 to 1851. Extremely useful to those 
who wish to know what has been written on particular subjects, and 
by what authors, 


History of the Protestant Church in Hungary to 1850, translated by 
Dr. Craig, Hamburg (London, Nisbet). The author of this is neither 
wise nor learned. He is a dull writer, and we suspect his quotations are 
not genuine. In p. 26 a deceased Catholic is reported to have appeared, 
to say that he had not done suthcient penance tor a murder for which 
he had paid only 200 florins. Vhis purports to be a quotation from a 
work by Prince Paul Este rhazy. In the next page we learn that the 
monks ‘ouly knew their Miserere and Breviary. We are pretty cone 
fident that our author does not know what either of these may be. In 
the Jast chapter, his protestations of loyalty to the young emperor, 
mixed up with his abuse of the treachery of GoOrgey, are instructive, as 
showing the utter inconsistency and confusion ct mind under which he 
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labours. We suppose, on the whole, that we must acknowledge the 
book to be a contribution to the history of heresies. 


Lhe Year-book of Facts in Science and Art for 1854, by John Timbs 
(London, Bogue), This is one of an annual series of volumes, in which 
all the notices of memorabilia in science and art which appear from time 
to time in various journals are collected, and thrown together under 
various heads: the arrangement is not first-rate, but there is a full 
index. The volumes are useful to those who take any interest in watch- 
ing the progress of discovery. 


Himalayan Journals; or, Notes of a Naturalist in Bengal, the Sitkim, 
and Nepal Himalayas, by Dr. J. 1). Hooker. Maps and plates. 2 vols. 
(London, Murray). These volumes are not a dr y collection of tacts of 
natural history, but a very interesting personal narrative of a scientific 
man, who, while he does not forget his barometer and thermometer, his 
mapping and levelling, and the collection and description of his bo- 
tanical and geclogieal discoveries, knows also how to Jook at nature 
with the eye of an educated man; and to enlist the sympathies, not 
only of the naturalist, but also of the general reading public. Most of 
the ground which he went over is new to us; and we have m: wy briet 
but extremely well-exeeuted sketches of the life and manners of the 
Nepalese and Lepeha Buddhists, These people are similar in race and 
religion to the Thibetians, among whom M. Hue travelled ; and it is 
eratifying to find such conclusive evidence as Dr, IIooker allords of the 
scrupulous accuracy of the observations of the lively and graphic abbe. 
As a scientific traveller, Dr, Hooker pe rhaps is next to the celebrated 
Humboldt; he does not confine his observations to any single science, 
but collects and digests information on every point to Which the atten- 
tion of the literary man would naturally be directed in investigating a 
new country. 


Ladak, Physical, Statistical, and Historical; with Notices of the 
surrounding Countries, by Major A. Cunningham (London, Allen). 


‘* This fellow picks up wit as pigeons peas, 
And utters it again when God doth please;’’ 


for he certainly has no definite rule of his own for the arrangement of 
the multifarious information he has collected. That the Major is no So- 
lomon, our readers may see trom his | ively remarks on the prayer- 
evlinder of the Buddhists, with which all readers of M. Ilue must be 
familiar, ‘* The device is so ingenious,” he says, ‘as to induce a hope 
that it may be adopted in Roman Catholic countries , Where the time 
now spent in telling beads, and reciting Puaternosters and Ave-marias 
might be more profitably employed in worldly matters, while the beads 
were told and the prayers repeated by machinery ;’’ and more to the 
same etteet. We will agree with the Major to this extent, that, as mat- 
ters go now, it would be just as well for him personally, if Ais pray ers 
were recited by machinery. In matters of conscience, we take each man’s 
testimony of the value or possibility of moral works to be valid as against 
himself, not as against his neighbour; e.g. when Protestants teil us 
that it is impossible for an unmarried priesthood to be chaste, we believe 
shnply this, that they have found it so in their own persons. 


Sporting in the Himalayas, by Col. F, Markham ; plates (London, 
Bentley). ‘ihe author protesses to lead bis reader amongst the suowy 
peaks and through the ice-bound valleys of the grandest mountains in the 
world ; and rifle in hand, to note down the triumphs and disappointments 
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of a sportsman’s life in the Himalayas. This is a genuine book, describ- 
ing, under a different point of view, the same range of country as that 
investigated by Dr. Hooker. 


Algeria ; the Topography and History, Moral, Political, Social, and 
Natural, of French z Africa, by J. R. Morell (Illustrated London Library). 
A hasty ‘compilation from French authorities, disfigured by the red-re- 
publican sympathies of the compiler, but still full of inte resting infor- 
mation. The auther almost foams at the mouth when he mentions Jesut- 
ism, which he calls infidelity ; 3 but can hardly find words to express his 
admiration of Abd-el-Kader’s employing himself in writing a comment 
on the Koran in his retirement at Broussa. 


Evenings in my Tent ; or, Wanderings in Balad Ejjarecd ; illustrating 
the moral, re ligious, social, and political conditions of various Arab Tribes 
of the African Sahara, by the Rey. N. Davis, F.R.S.S.A.; 2 vols. (Lon- 
don, Ifall, V irtue, & Co.). The rev. gentleman has observed m any facts 
Ww ell woith recording, and has collected some exceedingly interesting, per- 
haps valuable, information, on the traditions ot the Arabs, which he has 
illustrated with translations from Arabic Mss., and also with observations 
of his own, in a parsonic and anile style. From his peculiar mode of im- 
proving the occasion, we suppose that he is a Dissenter, or at any rate 
that he never had a U niversity education; he is fond of drawing parallels 
between Mahometan and Rabbinic traditions and Popish superstitions, 
We read a book last year by Mr. Spence Hardy to show the same won- 
dertul correspondence between Popery and Buddhism. Works on the 
identity of Popery with Paganism in general have been long before the 
public. We will go a little further than any of these books, and gladly 
allow that many of “the distinctive characteristics of Popery are to be found 
in every religion whieh is a conscientious endeavour of man to please his 
Creator, and not merely to gratify his own passions under the mask of re- 
ligion, There is a great similarity between Popery and all those religions 
of the non-Christian world which are really religions, which in some way 
bind man to a Deity. There is also a still more marked similarity, ap- 
proaching to an identity, between Protestantism and those other religions 
Which are no religions at all. ** Our religion and that of the Franks have 
much similarity,’’? observed a Kurd to an English gentleman—* we eat 
hog’s flesh, drink wine, keep no fasts, and say no prayers.” (Vaux’s 
Nineveh, p. 23. 


Campaigning i in Kaffir Land; or, Scenes and Adventures in the Kaffir 
War of 1851-2, by Captain W. I. King (London, Saunders and Otley). 
A manly book. containing very interesting details of the Nathr war ; it 
gives a noble idea of the dariug and endurance of our troops. There is 
a valuable ethnographical chapter on the language, customs, and tra- 
ditions of the Kattirs. 


The Knout and the Russians; or, the Muscovite Empire, the Czar 
and his People, by Germain de Lagny (London, Bogue). A good trans- 
lation of a lively French book, with spirited illustrations. 


Travels in Siberia, by S. 8. Till, Esq., 2 vols. (London, Longmans). 
Mr. Hill gives us his notes of that part of a journey round the world 
about which most interest will be naturally felt under present circum- 
stances. He is aman of wealth, who writes down all he sees with rather 
too much of the note of adimiration. He even goes so far as to speak 
with complacency of the taste of the Russian nobility who paint their 
country-houses pea-green, and gives too much space to the record ot 
trifling and absurd conversations with governors and other dons, But 
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his tone conciliates credit, and prevents our supposing that what he has 
to say against the Russians is set down in malice, or to meet the present 
demand, Russia evidently represents an idea, but that idea is not a 
Christian one; it is the old Pagan and Oriental notion of the absolute 
supremacy of the government, that. state- idolatry which was the anti- 
Christian element of the Roman einpire, as it is now that of China and of 
Russia. What Schlegel says of the Chinese is equally true of the Russians, 
‘* They cannot conceive it possible for the earth to contain two emperors 
at one and the same time, and own the sway of more than one such ab- 
solute lord and master.” The Russian Credo is, ‘+1 believe in one God in 
heaven, and one Czar on earth.” If any one doubts what would be the 
natural effect of this idea on a Russian Europe, let him read Father 
Theiner’s account of the persecution of the Catholic Church in Poland: 
a book which we recommend our enterprising publishers to get—not 
done into English, but—translated. 


Among the books of travel for whose publication we are probably 
indebted to the war, may be mentioned Kazan, the ancient Capital of 
the Tartar Khans; or Russia on the borders of Asia, by E.'T. Turnerelli 
(London, Bentley, 2 vols.). The author of these volumes opens a new 
world to the notice of the English traveller; one which he seems to 
have very closely studied himself during a residence of some years, and 
whose attractions he paints in glowing colours for the benefit of those of 
our fellow-countrymen who have exhausted the more ordinary European 
routes, and are in search of something new. The author’s sympathies, 
as fur as*he expresses them at all, are on the Russians’ side, as in duty 
bound to his kind and hospitable entertainers at Kazan; his pages, hows 
ever, generally steer clear of controverted topics, and merely contain 
the ordinary gossipping kind of narrative, enlivened by historic anec- 
dotes and topographical descriptions, which we naturally look for from 
the pen of an intelligent stranger who has been resident for any length 
of time in a foreign capital. 


In Ticenderoga, or the Black Eagle (Newby), that writer of novels 
innumerable, Mr. G. P. RK. James, has crossed the Atlantic for a sub- 
ject. Ticonderoya shows the skill of the practised novelist; and though 
diluted with Mr. James’s usual lengthiness and moralising, is not a bad 
story. The Indians who figure in its progress are of the Cooper school 
of savages, and done in the “ heroic style.” Many people admire them 
in Cooper’s pages, and no doubt will find the Black Eagle a very in- 
teresting specimen of the genus homo. To those who have a taste for 
such personages, and who like novels “with no harm in them,” we can 

safely recommend this story, and add that it shows a decided improve- 
ment on some of its author’s later productions. 


Mr. Formby has added to his valuable collections of hymns and songs 
a volume of Sacred Songs for Young Chiliren (Burns and ‘Lambert). We 
understand that where they have been introduced into our poor schools, 
they have found great favour in the eyes both of children and teachers, 
Being designed for young children, the verses are of a very simple chia- 
rac ter, and the tunes are pretty and taking. We are glad to learn also, 
that their enterprising Editor is preparing an enlarged edition of his book 
of hymns in a better type, and at a cost of only tw opence a copy. 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


Des Esprits, et leurs Manifestations fluidiques. Mémoire adressé a 
MM. ete., par le M. Eudes de M... (Poris: Vrayet de Surey, Rue de 
Sévres, Svo, pp. 468), is a most valuable and interesting work on the 
subject of all that multitude of wonderful phenomena which have lately 
engaged so large a share of public attention. It is not a merely religious 
but a scientitie work, addressed to the Academy of Sciences; but written 
in avery popular style, andas full of historical facts as of argume nts. It 
hase reated a great sensa tion in Pari Is, G00¢ opie sof the third edition havi ing 
been sold ina month: - and has obtained the adhesion of some of the most 
ciminent theologians and learned men in that city. It is certainly a work 
that deserves to be studied by all who would penetrate beneath the surface 
of the very important subject of which it treats. It enters deeply into the 
whole histor y of these matters; gives their precedents and analogies, the 
evidence of infidel philosop hers about them, &e. &e. Its general drift 
and aim is precisely that which is insinuated rather than e xpres-e a in 
the tollowing passage from Dr. Maitland’s Inquiries on Mesmerisin : 

‘Soon after the discover y of Mesmerisin, it was observed that some 
of its phenomena bore a striking rese mblance to matters of which most 
persons had heard something, but which were supposed (if they had 
ever had a real existence) to have belonged only to old times of dark- 
ness and superstition. As these new phenomena were more closely in- 
vestigated, and the nature of the art which produeed them was more 
fully devel oped, the idea of this resemblance gained strength; and it 
came to be thought by some that the effects produced by the mag- 
netiser might explain a good deal of what a curious, ancient, halt= 
incredible, half-indis sputal, e tradition had aseribed to the magician, It 
seemed natural that these new phenomena, startling even to very par- 
ticularly enlightened men, whose pride lay in scepticism and a super- 
stitlous fear ot superstition, might well have appeared miraculous in 
benighted ages of ignorance. It was thought that if in times of dark- 
ness any man had chanced to turble on these secre ts, his contemporaries 

might well consider the results supernatural, though, of course,(else what 
would become of modern philosophy?) they were then, as now and 
always, only the natural effects of natural causes. ‘ We now under- 
stand,’ might the newly-enlightened philosopher have said, ‘ what the 
ancients meant when they talked of sibyls and pythonesses, oracles 
and soothsayers, magicians and sorcerers, witches and wizards, with 
their trightful apparatus of charms, incantations, spelis, and all that sort 
of thine, which creeps out in grotesque forms all over the history of the 
old world: the idol of the ignorant, the stumbling-block of the wise. 
After all, it is possible that some of these old wonders were not mer 
lies, and the wonder-workers not all mere impostors; the secret is on, 
they only did what we are doing. Be it so for argument—I believe it is 
so in fact; but then, how can one help answering, “If they only did what 
you are doing, 2 you are doing what they did?’” 

The author promises a second volume, under the title, “* Des Esprits 
et de leurs manifestations dans Vhistoire, dans les cultes, et dans les 
sectes.”” When this appears, we shall hope to give a more extended 
notice of the whole subject. 


M. Théodore de Bussiéres, a name already favourably known to 
English Catholics, has published a volume on the Histoire du Schisme 
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Portugais dans les Indes (Lecottre, Paris). Both the subject of the 
work and the name of the author are abundantly sufficient to bespe ak 


attention. The volume is enriched with a number of documents selected 
with care and judgment. 


A useful little volume entitled Le Principe religic ur, ou Etude sur 
les Livres saints appropri¢es aur besoins de notre époque, by M. Abbe 
Philip, ‘‘ chanoine titulaire” of Perpignan, and professor of theology 
at the “ Grand Seminaire” in that city, has just been published by 
Lecoffre und Co. (Paris). It is divided into four books. In the first 
are contained certain instructions on the Holy Scriptures from the 
Creation to the time of Moses; in the second, similar instruetions 
during the life of the great lawgiver; in the thi rd they are continued 
from the death ot Moses to the comine of Christ; and the fourth book 
treats of the instructions contained in the C ‘hristian Revelation. 


Those who are acquainted with the admirable organisation of the 
‘¢Catechisms”’ in Paris will not be surprised to learn that a Cours d’In- 
struction religieuse, ou exposition complete dela Doctrine Catholique, par 
le Directeur des Catechismes de Ja Paroise de 8. Sulpice (Lecottre and 
Co., Paris), has reached a second edition. It is in four volumes: the 
first volume treats of the Divinity of Christianity, the second of the 
Church and the Creed, the third of the ‘* Morale’’ of Christianity, and 
the fourth of the Sacraments and Public Worship. The author modestly 
but pertinently remarks in his pretace, that the fruits which the Cale- 
thisin of Perseverance has produced in his parish, and the consistent 
and zealous manner in which it has been attended for some years by 
young persons, have induced him to embody in the treatise before us the 
icssons there given, 








Correspondence, 


A PROTESTANT JUDGE AND A PROTESTANT BISITOP ON 
EQUIVOCATION, 


To the Editor of the Rambler. 


Dear Srr,—ln the April number of the Rambler, the author of the 
leading article on ‘* Equivoeation” has these remarks: ‘ A prisoner 
arraigned before a court of justice positively denies his guilt, meaning 
only that he conceals the truth as to whether he is guilty or not. The 
lawyer who defends him puts on an appearance of belief in his inno- 
cenee, and even asserts that innocence, throwing the burden of the 
proof of guilt upon the accuser” (p. 327). 

By way of illustrating these remarks, will you permit me to refer 
your readers to the Zimes newspaper, Saturday, March 4, 1854, in 
which they will find the following extract from the report of the spring 
QSSIZeS : 

‘‘ Western Cireuit. Winchester, Friday, March 38, 1854. Before 
Mr. Baron Martin. 

‘¢ No less than 63 prisoners were placed at the bar this morning to 
plead. A great many pleaded guilty. 

‘Mr, Baron Martin asked many of them, who recommended them 
to plead guilty? ‘ because it should be generally known that pleading not 
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guilty is not a falsehood; it merely means not legally guilty, and that 
the prisoners called upon the pros ecutor to prove that the *y were guilty.’ 

‘Tn answer to this observation, it may be stated, that at all events 
the prisoners believe they are telling a lie; they know nothing of legal 
guilt; they mean moral enilt. W hy will not our legal reformers alter the 
term? ‘IT wish to be tried’ would answer all the purpose. We happen 
to know that the chaplains of some of the gaols impress upon the minds 
of the pr isoners the inpropriety of adding to their quilt by telling a false- 
hood. ‘Vhis is the true reason why so many prisoners plead guilty. 

‘Tt happens that several prisoners who have pleaded cuilty during 
the present assizes have been induced to change their plea, and have 
actually been acquitted, in consequence € ither of defects in the evidence, 
or because the matter did not in law amount to an offence.” 

The successtul efforts of the gaol chaplains to persuade those poor 
creatures to ples ad guilty to what often turns out to be no guilt at all, 
remind one ot ‘nothing so forcibly as of the declaration of our Lord, ‘ If 
the blind lead the blind, both will fall into the diteh.” 


I am, dear Sir, yours very faithfully, 
Edinburyh, April 1854. JAMES A, STOTHERT. 


Another correspondent has kindly furnished us with the following 
passages taken trom a work of Bis shop Andrews on the Ten Command- 
ments. Ilis third case of lawful equivocation is precisely that so much 
objected to by the Christian Remembrancer in St. Alphonso, 


Commandment 9, ch, vi. 


“Though we must in no case speak contrary to the truth, yet there 
are some cases wherein we seem to go against, but do not, 

1. When things are spoken in parabolieal and figural speeches, &e. 

2. When part of the truth is coucealed, but no untruth uttered.” 
And he quotes Gen, xx. 12, and 1 Sam. xvi. 2, 5, 

© 3. When a question inay have two senses or meanings, and the an- 
swer is true in the one but not in the other, a man may answer it in his 
own sense, which is true, though it be false in another sense.” And he 
quotes the history of Jacob, in Gen, xxvii. 19, as a case in point. 

“4, When the thing is changed in circumstances, a man may go 
contrary to what he said, and yet not be guilty of an untruth,’ 

Prese utly, speaking of me mdacium fue ti, he says: ‘* As we said be- 
fore a man may conceal some part of the truth in words and is not 
bound to utter all he knows, so here, in his actions, he is not bound to 
signity or declare all his mind, but that only which without sin cannot 
be hept close.” 
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